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REPORT, 


The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Free  Religious  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  opened  in  the  lower  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
May  27,  1875,  at  7  3°  p-M-»  —  the  President,  Octavius  B. 
-'Frothingham,  in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  was  read  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  and,  with  one  verbal  amendment,  accepted. 

Richard  P.  Hallowell,  Treasurer,  read  his  Annual  Report. 
The  receipts  of  the  year  (by  balance  from  last  account,  member¬ 
ship  fees  and  donations,  subscription  to  lecture  fund,  and  sale 
lof  publications)  were  $2,649.54;  expenditures  (for  conventions, 
lectures,  printing  and  publications,  office  expense,  and  corre¬ 
spondence),  $2,182.28, —  balance  in  the  Treasury,  $467.26. 

Voted,  That  the  Report  be  accepted. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
reported  the  list  of  the  previous  year  for  re-election,  with  the 
exception  of  Nathaniel  Holmes,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Row¬ 
land  G.  Hazard,  of  Peacedale,  R.I.,  for  Vice-Presidents  in 
place  of  Gerrit  Smith  and  E.  B.  Ward,  deceased.  The  ballot 
having  been  taken,  the  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  — 

2  (5) 
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OFFICERS. 


President. 

OCTAVIUS  B.  FROTHINGHAM, . New  York  City. 

V  ice-Presidents. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON, . Concord, \  Mass. 

LUCRETIA  MOTT, . Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

ROBERT  DALE  OWEN, . New  Harmony ,  Ind. 

LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD, . Way  land,  Mass. 

ISAAC  M.  WISE, . Cincinnati,  O. 

GEORGE  W.  CURTIS, . Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

FREDERICK  SCHUNEMANN-POTT,  .  .  .  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

EDWARD  L.  YOUMANS,  .  . . New  York  City. 

GEORGE  HOADLY, . Cincinnati,  O. 

THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON,  .  .  Newport,  R.I. 

NATHANIEL  HOLMES, . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ROWLAND  G.  HAZARD, . Pcacedale ,  R.I. 


Secretary. 

WILLIAM  J.  POTTER, . New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Assistant-Secretary. 


HANNAH  E.  STEVENSON, 


Treasurer. 

RICHARD  P.  HALLOWELL, .  .  .  . 


Directors. 

JOHN  WEISS, . 

CHARLES  K.  WHIPPLE, . 

EDNAH  D.  CHENEY, . 

JOHN  T.  SARGENT,  ........ 

FRANCIS  E.  ABBOT, . 

WILLIAM  C.  GANNETT . 

HELEN  M.  IRESON, . 

JOHN  C.  HAYNES . 


32  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


139  Federal  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Cambridge ,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Bostoti ,  Mass. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  then 
read  by  the  Secretary. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE. 

For  the  eighth  time  since  its  organization  the  Free  Religious  Asso¬ 
ciation  convenes  for  its  Annual  Meeting.  At  this  time  of  centennial 
and  semi-centennial  celebrations,  eight  years  seems  a  very  short  pe¬ 
riod.  We  are  not  an  organization  that  can  yet  rehearse  its  traditions 
nor  muster  its  memories.  We  are  still  of  the  present  hour.  Our  list 
of  officers  and  our  active  membership  remain  substantially  the  same 
as  when  we  began.  Old  age  has  not  yet  come  upon  us ;  death  as  yet 
has  hardly  touched  our  ranks.  There  are  indeed  old  age  and  gray 
hairs  among  us,  and  we  are  proud  of  them  ;  but  they  were  with  us  at 
the  start,  and  belong  to  those  who  have  learned  the  secret  of  perpetual 
youth. 

Death  for  the  first  time  has  caused  official  vacancy  among  us  within 
the  past  year.  Last  December,  in  one  week,  two  Vice-Presidents  on 
our  list  were  thus  removed,  —  Gerrit  Smith  and  Eber  B.  Ward ;  the 
former  a  name  that  had  become  synonymous  with  philanthropy,  hon¬ 
ored  and  beloved  wherever  human  benevolence  and  integrity  are 
known ;  the  latter  'less  famous,  but  in  the  important  business-world, 
especially  in  the  West,  a  solid  power  for  financial  enterprise  and 
honor,  and  associated  too  with  many  public  and  private  charities. 
Both  of  these  men  were  good  friends  of  this  Association,  and  of  all 
movements  for  religious  liberty  and  progress.  Of  Gerrit  Smith  in  par¬ 
ticular  may  we  say,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  another 
public  man  of  our  day  who  has  more  thoroughly  embodied  in  a  long 
life  of  practice  the  principles  of  free  and  rational  religion.  These 
are  the  first  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  our  roll  of  officers  since 
our  organization, —  and  very  few  have  occurred  in  our  member¬ 
ship.  So  modern  are  we  that  we  muster  still,  in  the  main,  as  a 
living  force. 

In  a  period  of  eight  years  no  very  extensive  visible  results  could  be 
expected  of  an  organization  like  ours.  The  ideas  and  principles  for 
the  promotion  of  which  we  are  here  associated  are,  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  of  somewhat  slow  growth.  The  service  which  the  Free  Reli¬ 
gious  Association  aims  to  render  is  of  that  kind  which  works  upon 
public  opinion,  in  the  general  direction  of  free  and  rational  thought  in 
religion,  through  the  influence  of  the  written  or  spoken  word,  rather 
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than  by  the  establishment  of  a  net  work  of  local  organizations  for 
effecting  this  or  that  definite  and  tangible  purpose.  The  changed 
public  opinion  when  matured  must  needs  issue  in  some  local  and 
special  service  according  to  particular  exigencies  of  time  and  place. 
Such  expression,  indeed,  is  necessary  as  product  and  proof  of  the 
reformed  opinion.  The  free  religious  thinking  which  does  not  lead  to 
some  kind  of  free  religious  doing  may  justly  be  suspected  of  being  but 
a  dilettante  spirit  of  reform.  Since,  however,  we  do  not  in  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  set  the  machinery  for  these  special  results,  we  do  not  count 
them  in  our  annual  work ;  and  the  effect  we  produce  upon  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  of  a  character  not  easily  estimated. 

Yet  there  is  probably  no  one,  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  movements  and  problems  of  the  time,  who  will  not  admit  that 
these  last  eight  years  have  witnessed  a  very  substantial  progress  in  the 
religious  world  in  the  direction  of  the  objects  for  which  this  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized,  and  that  within  this  time  the  problems  of  religious 
thought  have  greatly  changed  their  aspect  and  advanced  to  new  stages 
of  discussion.  And  the  frequency  with  which  the  name  of  this  organ¬ 
ization,  and  the  phrases  in  more  popular  use  derived  from  it,  are  heard 
in  the  religious  discussions  of  the  day,  indicates  that  this  advance  is 
due  in  part  at  least  to  the  formation  of  this  society.  The  very  fact 
that  we  exist  as  a  society,  and  that  in  our  existence  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  problem  of  religion  on  the  basis  of  perfect  freedom  of 
thought,  and  of  free  fellowship  independent  of  the  claims  of  sects 
and  of  special  religions,  has  opened,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  a  new 
era  in  religious  thinking  and  discussion.  And  the  practical  progress 
that  has  been  made  is  all  that  we  had  any  right  to  expect,  or  perhaps 
even  to  desire,  in  so  limited  a  period. 

The  specific  instrumentalities  of  our  work  have  been  essentially  the 
same  the  past  year  as  in  previous  years.  A  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  Providence,  R.I.,  in  the  autumn,  which  was  hospita¬ 
bly  welcomed  and  largely  attended.  We  learn  that  one  effect  of  the 
convention  seemed  to  be  an  increase  of  interest  in  the  local  free  reli¬ 
gious  society  of  that  city,  its  audiences  being  at  once  enlarged  and  the 
confidence  of  its  members  encouraged.  The  society  has  recently  taken 
a  larger  and  more  commodious  hall  for  its  Sunday  meetings ;  and  its 
prosperity  should  be  an  encouragement  to  a  like  attempt  among  like- 
minded  people  in  other  places. 

The  course  of  Sunday  Afternoon  Lectures,  in  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  which  may  now  be  considered  an  established  feature  of  the 
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work  of  the  Association,  was  resumed  in  the  winter.  By  special  effort 
of  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge,  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  lectures  than  heretofore  were  upon  social  and  philanthropic  sub¬ 
jects.  The  suggestion  may  here  be  made  whether  the  time  has  not 
come  for  introducing  a  still  greater  change  in  this  direction  ;  and,  with 
the  greater  variety,  arranging  the  lectures  on  a  somewhat  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  systematic  plan.  Should  there  be,  for  instance,  three  distinct 
sene's  of  lectures,  one  on  social,  another  on  scientific,  and  a  third  more 
specially  on  religious  topics,  with  five  or  six  lectures  in  each  series,  the 
varied  wants  of  the  people  who  desire  to  attend  the  lectures  might  be 
better  met,  and  a  more  effective  impression  be  made  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic.  This  plan  would,  of  course,  require  more  money  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  ;  but  may  we  not  trust  the  same  generous  friends,  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  who  have  contributed  to  sustain  the  present  course,  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  would  like  specially  to  encourage  the  larger  work,  for  furnish¬ 
ing  the  needful  means  ? 

In  publication  we  have  issued  the  usual  pamphlet  report  of  the  last 
Annual  Meeting,  and  also  procured  the  issue,  through  a  publishing 
firm,  of  the  volume  of  essays  and  addresses  which  was  promised  a 
year  ago,  if  the  necessary  funds  should  be  contributed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that  the  needed  funds  came  ;  and 
the  book,  compiled  and  edited  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  is  now  on  the  booksellers’  counters  ready  for  purchasers. 
It  is  entitled  “  Freedom  and  Fellowship  in  Religion.”  The  stereotype 
plates  and  copyright  are  the  property  of  the  Association,  though  it  is 
published,  on  contract,  by  Roberts  Brothers,  on  terms  mutually  satis¬ 
factory.  The  essays  and  addresses  of  which  the  volume  consists  have 
mostly  appeared  in  the  conventions  and  lectures  of  this  Association, 
yet  cannot  now  be  obtained  elsewhere.  No  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  matter,  however,  has  never  before  been  published  ;  two  of  the 
essays  were  originally  printed  in  “  The  Radical  ”  magazine.  It  is 
believed  that  the  book  will  be  found  in  itself  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  religious  themes,  —  “religious  ”  in  the  broad  sense 
understood  in  this  Association,  —  and  that  it  will  also  have  a  special 
value  as  a  representative  volume,  indicating  the  meaning  of  the  free 
religious  movement.  And  friends  of  the  free  religious  movement  are 
urged  to  purchase  it,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  gifts  to  others, 
that  it  may  have  a  large  circulation  as  a  missionary  volume.  Other 
books  may  be  issued  by  the  Association,  if  the  public  demand  for  this 
should  appear  to  justify  the  experiment. 
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The  correspondence  of  the  year  has  disclosed  nothing  of  special 
note,  excepting  that  just  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  has  come  this 
cordial  word  of  fraternal  greeting  from  the  “  Annual  Conference  of 
Western  Unitarian  Churches,”  recently  holding  a  meeting  in  Chicago, 
which  is  herewith  presented  :  — 

Quincy,  Ill.,  May  18,  18/5 . 

To  Rev.  William  J.  Potter ,  Secretary  of  the  Free  Religious  Association. 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  communicate  to  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Resolution,  unanimously  passed  by  the  recent  Conference  of  Western 
Unitarian  Churches,  held  at  Chicago,  May  I2th-i6th.  I  do  this  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  L.  Jones,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  it  to  my  care,  but  who  like  myself 
takes  pleasure  in  sending  this  word  of  cordial  greeting  :  — 

Resolved ,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  this  Conference  is  hereby  instructed  to 
express  to  the  Free  Religious  Association,  at  its  forthcoming  Annual  Meeting  in  Boston, 
our  hearty  sympathy  with  its  endeavors  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  religious  liberty. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  L.  Hosmer, 

Recording  Secretary  of  the  Conference  for  the  year  ending  May  16,  1875. 


The  Free  Religious  Assciation  has  endeavored  from  the  outset  to 
keep  clear  of  all  entangling  alliances  with  any  sect  or  church  or  spe¬ 
cial  form  of  religion.  Organized  independently  of  them,  its  members 
may  be  members  of  churches  and  sects  and  adherents  of  some  special 
form  of  religion,  or  they  may  not  be.  In  the  membership  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  no  one  is  asked  what  are  his  religious  connections  elsewhere, 
nor  what  his  religious  opinions.  Each  member  is  here  responsible  for 
himself,  and  no  one  for  another.  Yet  the  Association  would  be  untrue 
to  its  own  ideas  and  objects  did  it  not  most  cordially  welcome  and 
reciprocate  every  such  word  of  friendly  appreciation  and  sympathy  as 
this  which  has  been  sent  to  it  with  enthusiastic  unanimity  (as  accom¬ 
panying  private  letters  testify)  from  the  Conference  of  Western  Unita¬ 
rian  Churches.  The  resolution  indicates  the  growing  strength,  in  an 
important  group  of  churches,  of  the  principles  of  religious  freedom 
and  fellowship  which  this  Association  aims  to  represent  in  all  their 
limitless  breadth ;  and  such  a  message,  from  whatever  section  of  the 
religious  world  it  come,  whether  from  the  liberal  Christian  church  or 
from  the  Progressive  Jews  or  from  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India,  or 
from  any  other  advancing  faith  of  mankind,  should  find  a  grateful  wel¬ 
come  on  this  platform  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  receive  from 
the  Association  a  fitting  response. 


In  respect  to  future  plans,  a  good  friend  and  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  living  in  Philadelphia,  has  thrown  out  the  suggestion  that  a 
convention  of  the  Association  be  held  in  that  city  next  year,  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  national  centennial  celebration.  Should  such  a  meeting 
be  attempted,  it  should  be,  of  course,  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale, 
worthy  of  the  time,  —  not  merely  a  local  gathering,  with  a  few  speak¬ 
ers  from  abroad,  but  a  rally  of  liberal  religious  thinkers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Plans  are  under  consideration  for  a  meeting  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Leagues  and  for  a  convention  of  the  German  Free  Congregations 
(Freie-Gemeinde)  there  at  that  time ;  and  perhaps,  through  the  Free 
Religious  Association  acting  in  connection  with  these  bodies,  a  fitting 
series  of  meetings  might  be  devised  that  should  worthily  represent  the 
various  phases  of  free  religious  thought  in  the  country.  Without  adopt- 
ing  the  suggestion,  it  is  here  given  as  worthy  of  consideration,  and  for 
the  sake  of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  members,  who  may  express  them¬ 
selves  in  the  discussion  that  is  to  follow  this  report  on  the  objects  and 
work  of  the  Association.  If  such  a  convention  is  to  be  held,  prepa¬ 
rations  for  it  can  hardly  be  begun  too  early,  nor  be  too  carefully 
made. 

But  whether  such  a  meeting  shall  be  held  or  not,  all  free  thinking 
men  and  women  in  the  country,  at  this  era  of  centennial  celebrations 
of  the  opening  events  of  our  national  history,  must  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  that  our  nation  was  organically  established  in  conformity  with 
the  ideas  of  religious  liberty  and  free  fellowship.  If  it  be  asked,  as  it 
sometimes  is  asked  ironically,  What  have  the  principles  of  free  reli¬ 
gion  ever  done  ?  we  may  point  in  answer  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Constitution  of  this  republic  we  may  behold 
the  work  of  men  whose  principles  and  public  acts  with  reference  to 
religion  were  of  the  same  spirit  that  has  animated  this  Association : 
and  therefore  they  framed  a  government  on  the  idea  of  the  entire  sep¬ 
aration  of  church  and  state,  but  in  whose  domain  all  faiths  and  opin¬ 
ions  should  have  equal  opportunity.  There  were  broad-thinking  and 
courageous  men  in  those  days, —  men  who  knew  what  they  were  doing, 
and  who,  when  charged  with  having  left  God  and  religion  out  of  the 
Constitution,  boldly  stood  to  their  record  and  defended  their  act. 

George  Washington,  in  response  to  an  address  from  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  Presbytery  in  which  regrets  had  been  expressed  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  did  not  contain  “  some  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  only  true 
God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  has  sent,”  wrote  these  memora¬ 
ble  words,  — 


“  I  am  persuaded  you  will  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  path  of  true 
pietv  is  so  plain  as  to  require  but  little  political  direction.  To  this  consid¬ 
eration  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  absence  of  any  regulation  respecting  reli¬ 
gion  from  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  country.  To  the  guidance  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  this  important  object  is,  perhaps,  more  properly 
committed.  And  in  the  progress  of  morality  and  science,  to  which  our  gov¬ 
ernment  will  give  every  furtherance,  we  may  confidently  expect  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  true  religion  and  the  completion  of  our  happiness.” 

And  to  the  Hebrew  congregation  at  Newport,  that  had  sent  him  a 
congratulatory  address  on  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  Washington 
responded  thus, — 

“The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  a  right  to  applaud 
themselves  for  having  given  to  mankind  examples  of  an  enlarged  and  lib¬ 
eral  policy,  —  a  policy  worthy  of  imitation.  All  possess  alike  liberty  of 
conscience  and  immunity  of  citizenship.  It  is  now  no  more  that  toleration 
is  spoken  of,  as  if  it  was  by  the  indulgence  of  one  class  of  the  people  that 
another  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  their  inherent  natural  rights.  For  happily 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to 
persecution  no  assistance,  requires  only  that  those  who  live  under  its  pro¬ 
tection  should  demean  themselves  as  good  citizens,  in  giving  it  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  their  effectual  support.  .  .  .  May  the  children  of  the  stock  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  who  dwell  in  this  land,  continue  to  merit  and  to  enjoy  the  good  will  of 
the  other  inhabitants,  while  every  one  shall  sit  in  safety  under  his  own  vine 
and  fig-tree,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  make  him  afraid.” 

And  as  a  symbol  that  the  new  Constitution  spread  its  equal  protec¬ 
tion  around  the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  in  the  public  procession  in 
Philadelphia,  in  honor  of  its  adoption,  care  was  taken  that  the  Jewish 
Rabbi  should  march  with  a  Christian  minister  on  each  side.  And 
when  it  was  objected,  as  in  the  conventions  in  North  Carolina  and 
Massachusetts,  that  the  Constitution  would  admit  to  public  office  and 
power  Mohammedans,  pagans,  and  even  atheists,  it  was  effectually 
replied,  in  the  former  convention,  that  “  it  would  be  happy  for  man¬ 
kind  if  religion  was  permitted  to  take  its  own  course  and  maintain 
Itself  by  the  excellency  of  its  own  doctrines ;”  and  in  the  latter  con¬ 
vention  by  no  less  a  man  than  Theophilus  Parsons,  afterwards  Chief 
Justice,  in  these  wise  words, — 

“No  man  can  wish  more  ardently  than  I  do  that  all  our  public  offices 
may  be  fille.d  by  men  who  fear  God  and  hate  wickedness ;  but  it  must 
remain  with  the  electors  to  give  the  government  diis  security.  .  .  .  What 
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security  is  it  to  a  government  that  every  public  officer  shall  swear  that  he  is 
a  Christian?  For  what  will  then  be  called  Christianity?  The  only  evi¬ 
dence  we  can  have  of  the  sincerity  and  excellence  of  a  man’s  religion  is  a 
good  life  ;  and  I  trust  that  such  evidence  will  be  required  of  every  candi¬ 
date  by  every  elector.” 

It  were  well  if  in  these  times,  when  we  are  recalling  the  national 
traditions  and  memories  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  such  utterances  as 
these  should  be  revived  ;  and  if  the  spirit  of  them  could  have  a  real 
revival  in  the  national  life,  so  that,  when  we  reach  the  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  last  vestige 
of  practice  that  is  inconsistent  with  its  free  principles  shall  have  van¬ 
ished  from  the  country,  then  might  we  have  a  centennial  celebration 
for  religious  freedom  and  fellowship  indeed  ! 


The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  topics  presented  in  it  opened 
for  discussion  under  the  general  head  of  the  Objects  and  Work 
of  the  Association.  Remarks  incidental  to  the  subject  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Frothingham,  Abbot,  Ranney,  Potter, 
Connor,  D.  H.  Clarke,  and  S.  P.  Putnam. 

Mr.  Abbot  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
without  discussion  or  dissent :  — 

Resolved, ,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  having  this  Association  represented  at  any  general  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  friends  of  free  thought  which  may  be  arranged  to  meet  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1876,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their  deliberations  at  the  next 
Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented,  in  response  to  the  one 
received  from  the  Conference  of  Western  Unitarian  Churches, 
and  was  adopted  with  one  dissenting  vote  :  — 

Resolved \  That  this  Convention  cordially  reciprocates  the  message  of 
sympathy  and  good-will  received  from  the  Conference  of  Western  Unita¬ 
rian  Churches.  The  Free  Religious  Association,  though  not  in  alliance 
with  any  sect  or  specific  form  of  faith,  and  holding  no  common  creed,  most 
heartily  welcbmes  every  fresh  word,  from  any  religious  body,  in  behalf  of 
religious  liberty,  and  for  fellowship  in  the  spirit  of  humanity  rather  than  by 
unity  of  theological  belief.  Therefore  the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  send 
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our  fraternal  greetings,  with  this  resolution,  to  the  Western  Unitarian  Con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Pratt,  Miss  Mary  Osborn,  and  Mr.  Jacob 
Hoffner  were  appointed  a  committee  for  nominating  officers  at 
the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

Adjourned  to  meet,  Friday,  the  28th,  10  a.m.,  at  Beethoven 
Hall. 


FRIDAY:  MORNING  SESSION. 


The  Convention  assembled  in  Beethoven  Hall,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  who  made  the  following  opening  address  : 

ADDRESS  OF  T.  W.  HIGGINSON. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  It  is  my  duty  as  Vice-President  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  President,  and  one  of  his  orders  is  that  I  should 
preside  at  this  morning  meeting.  He  is  to  preside  at  the  afternoon 
session  and  the  evening  festival,  but  wishes  to  make  believe  that  he  is 
one  of  you  this  morning.  I  am  glad  that  this  part  of  the  arrangement 
is  as  it  is,  since  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  greet  you  at  this 
our  first  meeting  in  this  new  hall,  —  a  hall  which  was  consecrated,  I 
believe,  to  music,  and  therefore  to  us.  We  claim  that  we  come  nearer 
to  Beethoven  than  any  religious  organization  now  in  existence,  as  we 
alone  cultivate  the  full  symphony  of  religion  ;  therefore  I  suppose  it 
is  suitable  that  we  should  be  here. 

We  meet  to  reorganize  for  the  year,  and  to  take  a  new  departure,  I 
hope,  of  strength  and  heartiness  in  a  movement  which  to  us  is  full  of 
life.  It  makes  no  sort  of  difference  to  us  what  false  impressions  may 
prevail  among  those  who  have  never  even  come  into  our  meetings  to 
see  what  we  are,  and  who  have  never  yet  discovered  in  the  Free  Reli¬ 
gious  Association  anything  more  than  a  little  knot  of  discontented  doc¬ 
trinaires.  I  suppose  there  are  some  such  people  yet  alive  in  the  world. 
The  German  writer,  Heine,  said  that  there  never  yet  was  any  individual 
German  so  crazy  but  he  found  some  other  German  a  little  crazier  than 
himself  to  believe  in  him.  That  is  the  interpretation,  I  suppose,  that 
the  world  puts  upon  us.  But  we  think  that  it  is  not  monomania,  but 
monosania,  that  brings  us  here ;  and  that  we  at  least  can  afford  to 
think  well  of  our  movement,  whatever  anybody  else  thinks.  It  seems 
to  us,  I  suppose,  that  in  the  successive  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  draw  a  line  which  should  take  in  the  free  thought  of  the  world,  we 
have  drawn  the  latest,  and  consequently  the  largest,  line;  whether 
it  is  final  or  not,  who  knows  ?  Who  knows  what  the  next  century  or 
the  next  half  century  will  bring  forth  ?  Undoubtedly  other  movements 
have  begun  like  ours.  Drawing  the  largest  line  they  knew,  they  have 
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found  themselves  superseded,  and  so  may  we.  If  it  is  being  super¬ 
seded,  the  sooner  the  better;  if  it  is  being  defeated,  may  that  day  never 
come.  Once  the  line  was  called  “  Christian.”  People  thought  they 
never  could  need  any  more  comprehensive  word  ;  but  the  line  was 
stretched  here  by  one  new  interpretation  and  there  by  another,  until 
it  seemed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  so  made  of  india  rub¬ 
ber  as  the  word  “  Christian.”  But  the  most  flexible  india  rubber 
cord  reaches  a  point  where  it  breaks  at  last,  and  we  need  a  larger 
word  for  the  larger  comprehensiveness  of  to-day.  It  is  not  enough  to 
include  the  Christian  thought  of  the  world  only.  If  it  were,  we  should 
need  nothing  more  than  the  Christian  Alliances  and  Unions  and  Com¬ 
missions  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  when  the  Atheist  or  Pantheist 
comes  to  us  with  his  thoughts,  when  the  Jew  comes  with  his,  when 
China  sends  us  her  Buddhists  from  the  West,  and  the  farthest  East  is 
sending  to  us  through  London  its  cultivated  minds,  the  Parsee  and  the 
Mohammedan, —  when  the  world  is  full,  more  and  more,  of  copious  life 
and  vigorous  elements  of  thought  outside  of  Christianity,  —  the  time 
comes  at  last  when  the  word  “  Christianity  ”  is  too  small  to  include 
the  whole  circuit,  although  individuals  may  still  proudly,  even  among 
the  most  advanced  thinkers,  claim  that  name. 

It  is  this  larger  sympathy  that  we  come  to  inaugurate  and  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  year  by  year.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions  in  which  all  the  little  sects,  for  the  time  being,  waive  their  differ¬ 
ences,  why  is  it  not  a  good  thing  also  to  have  at  last  a  Religious 
Association  in  which  Christianity  itself  takes  a  seat  as  a  sect  only, 
although  it  may  think  itself,  or  may  be,  the  noblest  of  all  sects?  This 
at  least  it  is  our  aim  to  inaugurate  ;  and  from  year  to  year,  as  well  as 
we  can  in  our  poor  way,  and  for  want  of  better  organs  of  expression, 
we  try  to  proclaim  its  principles  to  the  world.  Of  course,  just  as 
when  Christian  sects  come  together,  although  they  mqy  agree  never 
so  much  to  waive  their  differences,  they  still  have  to  retain  each  for 
itself  its  own  definition  of  the  word  “Christianity,”  —  so  that  you  can¬ 
not  hear  the  same  from  any  two  persons  perhaps  in  that  convention,  — 
so,  when  we  come  together,  we  have  to  waive  our  separate  definitions 
of  the  word  “religion.” 

It  was  the  best  compliment  that  ever  was  paid  to  the  Free  Religious 
Association,  I  have  always  thought,  when  an  ardent  young  student  of 
truth  at  Andover  Seminary  wrote  in  amazement  to  “The  Springfield 
Republican,”  the  next  day,  that  he  had  been  to  a  convention  where  half 
a  dozen  persons  talked  about  religion,  and  each  of  the  half  dozen  put 
a  different  definition  on  the  word.  We  have  worn  that  little  criticism 
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as  a  laurel'ever  since.  Thank  God  that  each  man  or  woman  here  can 
define  religion  in  his  or  her  own  way.  If  there  is  a  mnn  to  whom  all 
religion  is  concentrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the 
Jesuit  order  of  that  Church,  and  he. can  come  here  and  confer  with  us, 
let  him  come.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  Atheist  who 
elevates  Atheism  into  a  religion,  putting  his  own  sense  of  the  word 
and  his  convictions  of  truth  into  honest  life,  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  whether  he  calls  them  by  that  name  or  not,  let  him 
come  here  and  take  a  seat,  —  take  the  highest  seat  among  us :  I  will 
say  “  the  highest,”  for  if  a  man  is  consistent  with  his  own  ideal  of  right, 
who  is  entitled  to  take  a  seat  above  him  ? 

Of  course,  under  these  circumstances  there  will  be  a  great  variety 
of  definitions,  not  merely  of  religion,  but  of  all  the  minor  words  that 
come  up  under  it.  And  there  will  be  an  equal  variety  of  opinion 
about  the  logical  tendencies  of  this  Association  ;  of  what  is  to  be  the 
outcome  of  it,  what  is  the  unconscious  or  conscious  tendency  of 
its  thoughts.  We  have  members  among  us  who  will  live  and  die 
Christians, — not  admitting  that  there  is  on  earth  or  in  heaven  any 
nobler  word  through  which  we  can  be  saved.  They  come  here  believ¬ 
ing  with  their  whole  souls  that,  whether  this  Association  calls  itself 
Christian  or  not,  it  is  inevitably  Christian  in  the  end.  Its  logic  is  to 
them  Christian,  its  ultimate  results  inevitably  Christian.  They  come 
here  ;  they  bring  their  construction  ;  we  are  not  responsible,  as  a  col¬ 
lective  body,  for  their  views.  We  have  other  members,  equally  sin¬ 
cere,  who  believe  as  confidently  that  the  logic,  the  future,  the  influ¬ 
ence,  the  outcome,  of  this  Association  tend  directly  to  the  anti- 
Christian  position.  They  come  here  bringing  their  contribution.  We 
welcome  them  in  the  same  manner.  We  are  not  responsible  for  them 
as  a  collective  body.  This  is  not  a  Christian  and  not  an  anti-Christian 
association,  in  the  terms  of  its  meaning,  any  more  than  it  is  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  or  anti-Mohammedan  association.  It  is  the  hospitality  of 
the  world  of  thought,  —  it  is  the  religious  sympathy  of  the  world, — 
that  we  offer.  If  you  wish  for  that,  come  and  take  it.  We  give  it  to 
you  freely.  If  you  ask  for  anything  else ;  if  you  come  to  the  door 
expecting  to  drop  one  technical  creed  and  take  up  another,  to  leave 
one  exclusiveness  in  Washington  Street  and  find  another  exclusiveness 
in  Beethoven  Hall,  you  have  mistaken  your  destination,  and  had  bet¬ 
ter  go  out  of  the  door.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Association  to 
restrict,  but  to  expand.  You  and  1  may  interpret  each  for  himself. 
It  is  inevitable  destiny.  But  the  Association  meanwhile  keeps  on  its 
way,  and  does  not  identify  itself  with  any  such  interpretation. 
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Friends,  it  is  especially  proper,  I  think,  that  we  should  come 
together  as  one  of  the  great  centennial  anniversaries  this  year.  If 
there  is  anything  that  is  centennial  in  America,  I  take  it  that  it  is  free¬ 
dom  of  thought.  If  there  is  anything  that  belongs  to  the*  beginning 
of  our  national  institutions,  it  is  absolute  religious  liberality.  From  the 
time  when,  at  the  great  celebration  in  Philadelphia,  in  1788,  the  celebra¬ 
tion  in  the  then  capital  of  the  country,  of  the  inauguration  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment, —  from  the  time  when,  as  the  newspapers  of  the  day  said,  the 
clergy  of  the  city  walked  in  a  procession  in  a  body,  the  Jewish  Rabbi 
between  two  Christian  ministers,  to  represent  the  principles  of  entire 
toleration  on  which  the  new  republic  was  founded, — from  that  time  the 
Free  Religious  movement  began.  We  merely  organized  it  into  shape. 
We  date  back  to  that.  We  also  recall  the  later  period  when,  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1796,  Washington  signed  that  immortal  treaty  with  the 
Mohammedan  government  of  Tripoli,  in  which  appear  the  words,  “  The 
government  of  the  United  States  is  not  in  any  sense  founded  on  the 
Christian  religion,”  —  with  the  signature  of  George  Washington  be¬ 
low.  We  date  back  to  that  as  another  of  the  centennial  traditions, — 
a  tradition  that  shows  that,  however  profoundly  Christian  may  have 
been  the  framers  and  founders  of  the  republic  themselves,  they  knew 
too  well  that  they  were  building  for  eternity  to  base  their  government 
on  any  of  the  distinctions  of  time.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  — 
the  founders  of  the  republic,  —  left  us  their  traditions  that  this  was 
to  be  a  nation  of  absolute  religious  freedom.  If  other  people  do  not 
believe  in  it,  we  do.  If  others  do  not  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
fathers,  they  are  cherished  here.  If  the  true  centennial  flavor,  the 
genuine,  original,  and  only  “  patent  digester  ”  of  all  religions  and  all 
different  opinions  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else,  we  inherit  it  from 
the  founders  of  the  republic,  and  we  have  got  it,  and  mean  to  keep  it, 
here.  We  mean  to  keep  it  in  this  sense :  that,  whatever  is,  and  what¬ 
ever  may  be  in  any  future  time,  the  preponderance  in  numbers,  in 
weight  of  influence,  in  weight  of  character,  even  among  the  religions 
of  America,  of  the  Christian  religion,  —  nay,  though  it  should  so 
spread  and  bring  into  itself  all  others  that  there  should  be  left  among 
the  people  of  America  only  a  single  Jew,  or  a  single  Atheist,  or  a 
single  non-Christian  of  any  sort, —  the  Free  Religious  Association,  if  it 
exists  so  long,  will  make  as  absolute  a  stand  upon  the  rights  of  that 
single  man  or  woman  as  if  he  or  she  were  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

That  is  religious  freedom  as  we  construe  it.  It  is  for  that  purpose 
that  we  exist.  Perhaps  when  religion  is  entirely  free,  and  absolute 
mutual  toleration  is  not  only  the  theory,  but  the  practice,  of  oiw 
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government,  perhaps  then  there  will  be  no  need  of  us.  We  shall 
cease  to  exist  in  that  good  day.  But  so  long  as  there  is  a  ves¬ 
tige  of  intolerance,  there  is  room  for  this  Association.  So  long  as 
there  is  a  man  or  woman  who  is  not  free,  we  cannot  drop  that  word 
“free  ”  from  pur  title.  Has  that  time  come  yet?  We  know  it  has  not 
come.  Not  to  speak  of  the  more  subtle  tyrannies  of  society,  there 
stand  before  us,  within  the  last  year  only,  a  series  of  distinct  outrages 
upon  liberty  of  thought,  inconsistent  with  the  traditions  of  the  fathers, 
inconsistent  with  the  theories  of  Washington.  When  in  Pennsylvania 
naturalization  was  denied  to  a  foreigner  because  he  avowed  himself  to 
be  an  Infidel ;  when  in  North  Carolina  a  member  of  the  legislature 
was  expelled  because  he  was  not  considered  as  much  of  a  Christian 
as  average  North  Carolinians;  when  in  New  York,  as  lately  took  place, 
and  as  has  taken  place  over  and  over  again  in  all  the  States,  an  Athe¬ 
ist  was  excluded  from  the  witness  stand,  —  we  had  in  those  acts  more 
direct  aid  to  our  movement,  more  distinct  wind  for  our  sails,  than  if 
half  a  dozen  bishops  and  cardinals  were  created  out  of  our  number, 
and  a  dozen  popes  sent  over  all  the  accessible  finery  in  the  Roman 
dominions  for  Mr.  Frothingham  to  wear  upon  this  platform. 

That  is  what  we  wish  to  show  to  people,  —  the  need  of  our  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  because  people  do  not  recognize  it  that  they  criticize 
our  work.  Thomas  Paine,  in  the  finest  words  that  ever  came  from  his 
lips,  when  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  leave  France  during  the 
French  Revolution,  gave  us  something  that  might  be  always  the  motto 
for  us.  They  urged  him  (he  was  in  personal  danger)  to  go  back  to 
America,  the  country  he  had  served  so  long.  “Go  there,”  they  said, 
“ it  is  your  country.”  “No,”  he  said,  “for  the  time  this  is  my  coun¬ 
try.”  Then  they  quoted  to  him  the  old  Latin  motto  that  he  himself 
had  once  quoted,  “Where  liberty  is,  there  is  my  country.”  What 
grander  motto  can  there  be  !  But  Paine,  with  the  doors  of  the  Bastille 
opening  before  him,  thought  of  one  still  grander.  “  No,”  he  said ;  “  no, 
it  is  not  my  motto,  — not  ‘where  liberty  is,  there  is  my  country,’  but 
where  liberty  is  not,  there  is  my  country.”  So  said  Thomas  Paine;  and 
the  doors  of  the  Bastille  closed  around  him.  So  long  as  there  is  a  wrong 
to  right,  so  long  as  there  is  any  proof  in  this  country  that  the  old  fires 
of  intolerance  are  not  yet  quite  extinct,  although  they  have  come  down 
to  something  feeble  and  tolerable ;  so  long  as  anywhere  in  this  country 
there  is  a  man  or  woman  persecuted  before  the  laws,  —  nay,  so  long 
as  by  the  finer  persecution  of  social  influence,  and  the  more  subtle 
weight  of  personal  and  private  terrors,  one  soul  is  held  from  speaking 
the  truth  or  proclaiming  its  purpose  of  free  thought,  —  so  long  this 
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Association  will  need  to  exist.  We  shall  readily  find  that  need,  I 
doubt  not,  and  keep  at  work  in  it;  and  while  we  are  thus  keeping  at 
work,  and  cherishing  the  great  principle  that  brought  us  here,  we  will 
yet  do  it,  so  far  as  we  can,  in  charity  to  all  the  world,  in  love,  not  in 
hatred  ;  multiplying  the  grounds  of  sympathy  so  far  as  we  can,  not 
multiplying  the  grounds  of  antagonism,  so  that,  in  short,  we  may  be 
free  as  well  as  religious,  and  religious  as  well  as  free. 

I  am  charged  with  the  pleasing  duty,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  speakers  of  this  morning.  It  is  our  custom  to  begin 
each  session  with  a  somewhat  elaborate  essay,  calling  attention  to 
some  of  the  main  points  of  interest  in  our  work,  and  to  follow  that 
by  extemporaneous  addresses.  We  have  thought  it  best,  to  day  to 
bring  before  you  the  constructive  and  the  destructive,  or  divergent, 
tendencies  in  the  thought  of  the  age,  and  this  morning  the  essay 
which  will  give  the  tone  to  our  thoughts  will  be  read  to  you  on 
this  subject,  “The  Constructive  Tendencies  in  Modern  Religious 
Thought,”  by  William  C.  Gannett,  of  Boston. 


ESSAY  BY  W.  C.  GANNETT. 

The  Present  Constructive  Tendencies  in  Religion. 
to-day’s  unrest  in  faith. 

If  one  would  point  out  the  signs  that  mark  our  age  as  a  religious 
age,  he  would  have  to  note  as  prominent  the  abundance,  the  vigor, 
the  incisiveness,  and  yet  the  reverence,  of  doicbt.  The  most  religious 
man  in  a  village  is  quite  apt  to  be  the  minister  or  some  church-brother 
who  has  full  faith  in  established  doctrines,  and  who  draws  from  them 
an  inspiration  that  takes  him  through  an  earnest  life,  dutiful,  trusting, 
helping,  a  blessing  while  he  lives,  a  sacred  memory  when  gone.  The 
next  most  religious  man  in  the  village  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  Village 
Infidel:  some  brother  whose  interest  in  religious  thought  has  led  him 
to  look  intently  at  the  beliefs,  of  which,  when  a  young  fellow,  he  was 
perhaps  the  zealous  missionary,  —  to  look  at  them  until  they  seem  to 
him  immoral  or  inadequate ;  whose  still  existing  zeal  and  honesty 
compel  him,  like  Paul,  to  speak  out  his  new  convictions  ;  whose  moral 
earnestness,  meanwhile,  not  having  lessened,  keeps  him  a  true-hearted 
citizen  and  helpful  friend  to  all  good  works,  indeed,  one  apt  to  lead 
in  unfashionable  good  works  that  other  men  neglect.  He  is  respected 
by  all  the  people  round,  and  yet  is  more  or  less  avoided,  feared,  and 
shrugged  at :  he  is  the  Village  Infidel  ! 
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What  is  true  of  the  village  is  true  of  the  age.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  the  greater  part  of  to-day’s  religiousness  is  to  be  found 
within  the  churches,  because,  among  the  men  and  women  whose 
hearts  and  consciences  are  quick,  those  with  minds  inactive  about  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  faith  outnumber  those  with  minds  imperious  about  the 
reasons.  But  as  little  may  we  doubt  that  the  very  “  Infidelity,”  so- 
called,  of  our  time  is  another  phase  of  its  religious  earnestness.  Who 
are  to-day’s  “Infidels”?  Very  many  of  the  brightest  minds,  the 
warmest  hearts,  the  most  loyal  consciences,  the  most  zealous  seekers 
after  God,  the  most  honest  tellers  of  what  they  find,  —  yes,  and  the 
most  successful  finders.  Infidel  to  what  are  they?  Not  to  morality  : 
infidels  to  morality  are  too  wise  to  train  with  them.  Not  to  religious 
feeling ;  for,  as  a  rule,  these  heretics  are  much  like  their  friends  inside 
the  churches,  —  below  a  certain  grade  of  fineness  in  the  temperament 
there  is  hardness  and  irreverence,  above  that  grade  there  is  feeling 
for  the  sanctity  of  Beaut}',  Order,  Goodness,  awe  before  the  Mystery  of 
things.  Not  usually  to  religious  belief:  only  to  certain  beliefs  which 
the  majority  hold  and  thfnk  essential  to  religion.  To  these  alone  are 
most  of  our  doubters  “  infidel ;  ”  and,  in  many  cases,  are  so  because, 
as  they  think,  larger  affirmations  wait  behind  kindling  enthusiastic  ut¬ 
terance,  or  else  larger  visions  which  hush  them  into  silence  because  no 
word  seems  great  enough  to  hold  their  meaning. 

But  our  friends  of  the  majority  half  see  the  visions,  too,  and  it  is 
not  very  uncommon  now  to  hear  it  granted  that  the  doubt  is  a  sign  of 
religious  interest.  It  is  far  more  common,  however,  to  hear  it  simply 
said,  and  said  in  tones  of  discomfort,  “  We  are  living  in  a  period  of 
transition.”  Every  one  feels  the  unrest,  in  his  neighbors,  if  not  in  his 
family  or  himself.  The  Radicals  are  overfond  of  dwelling  on  the  fact. 
But  the  great  churches  also  recognize  it,  and  show  alarm  by  rallying- 
cries.  The  Roman  Catholic  communion  holds  its  Council,  and  binds 
its  members  by  a  tighter  oath  of  allegiance  to  brace  themselves  for  a 
tussle  with  the  spirit  of  the  century.  The  Protestants  form  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Alliances,  with  Rome  on  the  one  side,  Rationalism  on  the  other,  for 
the  foes  which  they  profess  to  fear,  —  although  it  seems  untrue  to  call 
their  movement  a  mere  huddling  for  self-defense  when  it  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  downfall  of  sectarian  barriers,  downfall  itself  a  sign  of  the 
happy  change  in  progress.  The  existence  of  a  Broad  Church  party  in 
almost  every  sect,  coupled  with  strong  reactions  on  the  part  of  the 
timid,  not  towards  dogma,  but  towards  ritualism  or  firmer  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  —  this  double  phenomenon  is  still  more  significant.  The  Ad¬ 
dresses  that  get  most  answers,  the  preachers  that  get  most  hearing,  are 
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significant.  The  books  that  startle  the  religious  world  are  Colenso’s 
Arithmetic  of  the  Old  Testament,  Renan’s  “Life  of  Jesus,”  Seeley’s 
“Ecce  Homo,”  Arnold’s  “Literature  and  Dogma,”  Strauss’  “Old  Faith 
and  New,”  “  Supernatural  Religion.”  The  air  is  full  of  questions. pass¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  :  not  ponderings  about  Baptism  or  the  Supper  now,  not 
theories  of  the  Trinity  or  the  Atonement,  but,  past  all  these,  questions 
that  pry  up  the  corner-stones  :  Was  He  the  sent  of  God,  and  “  He 
crucified”  the  unique  love-token  from  the  Heavenly  Father  on  which 
man’s  faith  in  Love  may  rest  ?  Is  Christianity  a  fact  of  supernatural 
revelation,  or  is  the  idea  of  such  revelation  a  myth,  the  fair  creation 
of  man’s  worshiping  imagination  ?  All  on  which  Christianity  has 
founded  its  claim  to  be  a  specific  religion  is  in  question.  And  not 
among  those  unchurched  ones  through  village  and  through  city 
merely,  but  among  the  pulpits  and  the  pews,  and  across  the  minds  of 
earnest  Bible-readers  in  their  quiet  morning  hour,  creep  the  doubts. 
Deeper  yet  the  questions  go:  Is  God  God?  Is  Spirit  Spirit?  Is 
Person  somewhat  that  abides  ?  What  is  Life  for,  what  is  the  World 
for,  if  their  destiny  be  wreck?  Does  Goodness  underlie?  You  talk 
with  the  friend  whom  you  deemed  so  peaceful  in  her  sit-fast  faith,  and 
while  owning  your  own  doubt,  perhaps  of  immortality,  are  startled 
to  find  the  doubt  come  echoing  back  from  her  common  sense ;  or 
when  owning  that,  before  the  thought  of  Life  and  God,  a  sense  of 
Mystery  better  than  all  else  names  your  frequent  mood,  you  learn  that 
you  are  only  one  of  two  to  share  that  feeling.  Irreverent,  noisy  doubt 
would  very  likely  find  the  dogma-barriers  up,  but  your  reverent  doubt 
walks  through  unguarded  gates  to  your  friend’s  inmost  heart,  and  is 
greeted  there,  to  its  surprise,  as  a  familiar  guest ;  and  Orthodox  and 
Radical  find  that  in  their  hour  of  freedom  there  is  unsuspected  fel¬ 
lowship. 

When  old  ideas  like  these  decay,  when  the  decay  seems  radical,  no 
longer  of  some  branch,  some  side,  when  the  whole  Tree  of  Life,  the 
glory  and  beneficence  of  centuries,  seems  withering  at  the  heart,  then 
comes  the  sense  of  loss,  of  pain,  of  danger.  No  wonder.  Grant  that 
new  convictions  may  spring  up,  —  will  the  old  feelings  start  along  the 
new  ideas  in  Junes  of  equal  grace?  Will  they  bear  fruit  in  morality  as 
sound?  And  until  the  new  ideas  grow  somewhat  clear  and  strong  and 
fair  to  look  at,  and  the  awe,  trust,  delight,  are  felt  to  be  all  that  they 
ever  were  and  more,  and  the  morality  is  seen  to  be  fruit  as  rich  and 
richer,  —  until  all  this  is  tested,  there  is,  there  must  be,  a  yearning 
and  chaotic  stir,  a  feverish  unrest  among  the  waiting  peoples.  That 
is  the  open  secret  of  to-day’s  concern. 
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THE  UNREST  AT  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA  ANALOGOUS  TO  OURS. 

Before  we  watch  the  resurrection-aspect,  let  me  cite  a  parallel  that 
helps  us  much  to  understand  our  own  unrest.  I  mean,  of  course,  that 
unrest  in  which  Christianity  came  to  birth  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Then,  as  now,  there  was  long  preparation  for  three  or  four  centuries 
before  the  crisis  came.  As  we  refer  to  Luther,  Erasmus,  Wicliffe, 
Abelard,  so  skeptics  then  would  speak  of  Epicurus,  Plato,  Socrates, 
and  elders  whom  these  quoted.  And  then  the  movement  lasted  four 
or  five  centuries  after  the  Christian  Era  before  it  reached  completion  ; 
none  knew  that  there  had  been  a  “  Christian  Era  ”  till  they  looked 
back  across  the  generations  to  find  and  date  it.  The  movement  now 
will  surely  last  for  generations  before  it  reaches  any  full-formed  new 
creation,  and  no  one  yet  knows  whether  we  have  had  the  “  era  ”  or 
not. 

Then  the  process  of  disintegration  resulted  from  a  growth  of  sci¬ 
ence  which  rendered  the  old  myths  absurd,  a  growth  of  morality  that 
made  them  recognized  as.  devilish  rather  than  as  godlike.  The  teach¬ 
ers  became  scornful  critics  of  the  old ;  and,  for  new,  they  were  teach¬ 
ing  a  philosophy  that  held  in  germ  our  present  thought  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  as  a  unity  of  correlated  forces  evolving  forms  of  life  and  events 
of  history  in  cycles  of  rhythmic  reproduction.  So,  now,  the  process 
of  destruction  is  due  to  a  refining  of  the  Moral  Sentiment  which  bids 
the  people’s  God  be  good,  or  abdicate !  and  to  Science,  which  replaces 
the  foot-rule  and  hour-glass  of  Biblical  conception  with  vast  space  and 
vast  time  measures,  discounts  the  theory  of  miracle  and  intervention, 
and,  instead,  gives  glimpses  of  Eternal  Law  and  Forces  that  hold  their 
way  through  lines  of  human  history  as  well  as  in  the  orbits  of  the 
stars. 

Then  the  movement  quickened  to  its  crisis  when  the  stern  Roman 
peace  bound  the  races  round  the  great  inland  sea  in  one  brotherhood, 
and  set  national  faiths,  long  localized,  face  to  face  in  cosmopolitan 
centres  like  Rome  and  Athens,  Ephesus  and  Alexandria,  —  a  meeting 
which  dissolved  their  private  infallibilities  forever.  So,  to-day,  Chris¬ 
tianity-made  minds  are  mingling  with  the  minds  of  Persia,  China, 
Hindostan,  and  broadening  as  they  recognize  one  upward  yearning 
everywhere,  one  bending  attitude,  hear  echoes  of  our  own  Beatitudes 
and  Psalms  and  prayers,  and  see  how  everywhere  men  worship  ideals, 
kindred  to  our  own,  made  reverend  with  kindred  myths. 

Then  the  new  thoughts  filtered  downwards  from  the  thinkers  to  the 
populace,  and  gradually  spread  wider,  farther,  silencing  the  oracles, 
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emptying  the  temples.  Now  we  watch  another  permeation  carrying 
similar  effects.  And  it  may  be,  when  our  people  have  been  made 
more  widely,  deeply,  skeptic  by  our  thinkers,  that  now,  as  then,  the 
coming  faith  may  first  find  in  them,  the  people,  vivid  affirmation  ;  and 
from  them  go  back,  their  gift,  to  the  educated  class  cut  off  by  culture 
from  discovery.  Possibly  we  see  in  Spiritualism  to-day’s  analogue  of 
the  early  Christian  belief  in  the  Second  Advent,  —  that  is,  a  bright 
material  conception  of  Immortality  and  of  a  Heavenly  Kingdom  close 
at  hand,  —  whose  crudeness  may  give  way,  as  the  other  did  aforetime, 
when  it  has  served  its  end  of  bringing  something  glad  and  good  to 
general  acceptance. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  was  not  that  an  age  like  ours?  A  No¬ 
vember  of  faith,  a  season  of  dying  gods,  of  whole  mythologies  turning 
brown  on  the  stem,  and  only  waiting  for  a  final  wind.  More  than  a 
November  it  seemed,  as  the  time  now  seems.  A  Tree  of  Life  that  had 
stood  for  generations  and  fed  all  their  art  and  culture,  —  was  it  perishing 
at  the  heart?  A  nation’s  extinction  is  a  tragedy, —  this  looked  like  a  reli¬ 
gion’s  death,  the  trust  of  many  nations.  From  our  distance  we  can  watch 
the  people  groping  after  faith,  surging  wildly  into  new  isms ,  trying  this 
divinity,  importing  that ;  can  see  the  thinkers,  like  ours  to-day,  clus¬ 
tered  in  little  groups,  discussing  evidences,  weighing  arguments  to¬ 
gether  about  God  and  Providence  and  Immortality  and  Fate :  open, 
contemptuous  infidels  to  the  old  faith,  some  of  them,  —  others  more 
reverently  seeking  to  allegorize  new  meanings  out  of  it,  —  still  others 
infidel,  but  hesitating  (how  well  we  know  that  tender  hesitation  now !), 
hesitating  to  trust  the  populace  with  their  own  skepticism.  Cicero,  — 
his  own  thought  free  as  the  wind,  no  books  read  more  modernly  than 
his  read,  a  Strauss  and  Matthew  Arnold  kneaded  into  one,  —  Cicero 
wonders  how  two  soothsayers  can  look  each  other  in  the  face  without 
a  laugh,  and  wishes  the  existence  of  the  gods  could  be  demonstrated, 
and  yet  he  keeps  his  augurship  !  The  statesman  in  him  believed  that 
the  people  must  have  a  faith  or  society  would  be  unsafe.  And  he  was 
instance,  not  exception. 

And  yet  there  are  other  signs  than  these, —  the  signs  of  new  construc¬ 
tion  :  not  only  in  some  of  these  same  philosophers  that  noble  intellectual 
system  of  the  universe,  so  prophetic  of  our  own,  with  an  ideal  of  mor¬ 
als  that  has  left  us  heathen  gospels  to  round  out  our  Christian  princi¬ 
ples.  and  shame  our  Christian  practice,  and  a  thought  of  God  and 
man  that  called  all  men  brothers,  sons  of  one  Heavenly  Father:  not 
only  that  among  the  cultured,  but,  among  the  common  people,  little 
brotherhoods  of  traders  and  mechanics  greeting  each  other  in  most 
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practical  self-sacrifices,  and  trying  to  live  simple  inward  lives  amid  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  pagan  cities.  Listening  to  these  last,  we  find  their 
talk  centering  round  the  memory  and  hope  of  a  wondrous  man  who 
brought  good  news  from  God  to  men,  and  who  is  more  and  more  ideal-  » 
ized  in  reverent  stories.  And  glancing  broadly  out  from  them  over  the 
restless  doubters  seeking  for  a  faith,  we  see  in  many  minds  a  vague 
conception  of  a  Logos-Being ,  a  shadowy  image  of  the  Ineffable  and 
Unknown  God,  his  agent  in  creating  and  in  governing  the  world. 

Then,  as  the  second  century  and  the  third  pass  by,  we  can  watch 
these  two  conceptions,  the  ascending  Messiah  of  Hebrew  thought,  the 
descending  Logos  of  Greek  thought,  closing  together  to  make  one  fig¬ 
ure,  more  stately  than  the  Hebrew’s,  more  real  and  vivid  than  the 
Greek’s,  —  closing  together,  and,  in  this  form ,  accepted  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  seekers  as  the  incarnate  God  for  whom 
they  groped  and  strained  their  gaze.  So  travelers  at  sea  may  some¬ 
times  see  a  whirling  cloud  descend,  and  waters  rise  beneath  until 
they  touch,  they  join,  and  one  grand  column  links  the  heavens  and 
earth  together.  In  that  November,  that  stript  season,  this  belief  in 
“  Incarnation  ”  was  the  bud  that  waited  everywhere  and  pledged 
another  spring.  The  popular  Theophanies,  the  Gnostic  Emanations, 
the  mystic  Trinity  of  Neo-Platonism,  all  gradually  drew  together, 
reconciled  in  this  thought  of  the  Infinite  Unknowable  enshrined  in 
the  highest  Finite  visible,  the  Father  hiding  himself  in  a  Brother  to 
let  the  world  know  that  He  lived.  He  has  lived  for  millions  of  minds 
these  centuries  since  in  virtue  of  that  faith.  God  lives  for  millions  in 
virtue  of  that  faith  to-day. 

So  far  as  ancestry  is  concerned,  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  long  marvel  of  evolution.  It  concentrated  the  life  of  five 
separate  religions.  No  wonder  that  that  bud  was  vital  when  old 
Egypt,  Persia,  Hebrew  land,  and  Greece  and  Rome,  were  folded  in  it. 
So  far  as  the  immediate  tumult  was  concerned,  that  also  was  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  evolution,  making  Christianity  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Christianity  grew  and  triumphed  because  she  showed  such 
power  of  assimilation.  Because  she  absorbed  all  elements,  she  filled 
all  needs.  When  she  finally  rose,  strong,  full-statured,  as  the  Romish 
Church,  we  then  can  plainly  see  how  very  much  both  of  the  heathen 
thought  and  heathen  ritual  had  passed  into  her,  —  how  in  the  new  the 
elements  of  the  old  were  after  all  re-combined. 

Seeing  this,  we  learn  to  understand  that  all  that  struggle  and  tur¬ 
moil  of  the  trial-faiths  was  an  essential  part  of  her  development ; 
that  she  never  could  have  been  what  she  became  had  they  not  risen 
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with  her  to  resist  her,  then  give  her  of  their  strength,  and  faint  away. 
Neo-Platonism,  above  all  others,  was  her  strong  rival.  It  represented 
the  devoted  yearning  of  the  Broad  Churchmen  of  Heathendom  to  save 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  old  faith  by  new  interpretations.  They 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  old  glory  die  or  change  its  name.  For  three 
centuries  these  Broad  Churchmen  theorized  and  poetized  and  prayed 
and  lectured  and  wrote,  in  hope  to  save  it.  In  vain  for  them,  but  not 
in  vain  for  us.  Their  efforts,  that  whole  long  resistance  of  the  Greek 
mind*,  forced  Christianity  to  broaden,  Grecize ,  Platonize  itself  into  the 
theology  which  has  been  able  to  hold  sway  so  long. 

So  with  to-day,  whatever  form  may  at  last  result,  all  the  doubt,  all 
our  groping,  all  the  tumult,  will  minister  to  that  resulting  form  to  make 
it  fairer,  truer,  more  complete  and  satisfying  when  at  last  it  shall  be 
greeted  as  men’s  faith.  And  not  to  the  teachers  of  science,  nor  to 
them  as  represented  by  the  religious  Radicals,  will  the  good  result 
alone  be  due,  but  to  the  Broad  Churchmen  also,  —  to  those  who,  in 
the  love  of  the  old,  cling  to  dear  names  and  doctrines,  allegorizing 
them  into  nobler  truth,  and  resisting  sudden  change :  these  also  will 
the  future  thank.  It  will  thank  all  Liberal  thinkers  who  phrase  their 
thought  sincerely  day  by  day.  It  was  by  no  means  “  Christians  ”  only 
that  made  Christianity.  It  will  not  be  “Radicals”  alone  who  will  make 
the  coming  faith.  And  the  kindred  part  that  the  Broad  Churchmen 
play  to-day,  —  the  Stanleys,  the  Coquerels,  the  Kuenens,  the  Rothes, 
the  Beechers,  the  Swings,  the  Unitarians,  —  makes  the  last,  and  not 
the  least  striking,  parallel  between  our  unrest,  which  seems  to  herald 
decay  of  Christianity,  and  that  unrest  which  brought  Christianity  to 
birth. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCH  UNREST. 

With  this  parallel  before  our  memory,  think  you  we  need  to  fear  in 
our  unrest  ?  The  secret  is  an  open  secret,  one  true  for  every  year,  for 
quiet  years  as  well  as  years  of  crisis.  Forever  and  forever,  as  long  as 
men  have  eyes  and  minds,  this  process  of  recasting  theologies  must 
go  on.  It  is  a  natural,  an  inevitable,  process.  The  present  forces  in 
religion,  destructive  or  constructive,  are  the  permanent  religious  forces 
always  operating.  Not  operating,  however,  as  a  separate  “religious” 
mode  of  human  motion.  They  are  the  simplest  forces  in  human  nature, 
the  powers  to  see,  to  feel,  to  be  loyal :  to  see  this  Universe  which  lies 
around  us,  and  frame  our  perceptions  of  it  to  ideas  called  God,  Crea¬ 
tion,  Providence ;  to  feel  the  fear,  the  awe,  the  delight,  the  trust,  which 
those  ideas  inspire ;  and  the  power  of  loyalty  to  life-ideals  which,  in 
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their  turn,  these  feelings  generate.  The  primal  mysteries  of  Self,  and 
the  every  day  vision  of  the  Mystery-not-ourselves  in  which  Self  has 
its  being,  —  these  lie  at  the  beginning,  and  all  in  religion  follows. 
Man  is  so  made  and  so  stationed  in  existence  that  simple  perception 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  leads  him  at  last  to  moral  loyalty ! 
And  Religion,  therefore,  fully  recognized,  reveals  itself  as  the  working 
of  that  Great  Power  which  slowly  lifts  man  towards  perfection,  —  no 
other  power  than  that  which  works  and  lifts  in  all  things,  only  in  man 
it  works  and  lifts  within  a  realm  of  consciousness  and  personal  en¬ 
deavor.  But  while  the  religious  forces  thus  abide,  not  so  with  the  ideas, 
feelings,  deeds,  which  they  occasion.  These  slowly  change  from  age 
to  age.  The  ideas  change  fastest.  For  my  “theology”  is  my  ultimate 
interpretation  of  the  world,  of  its  origin,  its  essence,  its  intent ;  but, 
look  !  my  gaze  of  yesterday  evoked  new  eyes  in  me,  —  therefore  to-day 
a  new  world  lies  before  me,  offering  still  other  facts,  awakening  sense 
of  more  relations,  and  inviting,  nay,  compelling,  fresh  interpretation. 
“Make  a  new  theory  of  things,  a  new  theology,”  it  bids,  “fitted  to 
what  now  I  show  you  !  ”  New  eyes,  and  so  new  worlds  ;  new  worlds, 
and  so  new  eyes  again.  And  thus  the  perpetual,  the  inevitable  change 
goes  on. 

DESTRUCTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

It  goes  on  by  what  seems  to  be  a  double  process,  —  destruction, 
construction,  —  but  more  truly  it  is  one  process  with  a  double  aspect. 
These  architectural  words  mislead.  Nature’s  time-scale,  —  and  this 
transformation  of  ideas  within  the  human  mind  is  Nature’s  operation 
as  much  as  the  transfiguring  of  mineral  to  grass  upon  the  hillsides,  — 
Nature’s  time-scale  is  very  different  from  ours.  Not  as  man  rebuilds 
his  city  on  the  blackened  site,  first  felling,  then  clearing,  then  re¬ 
piling  ;  but  atom  by  atom,  instant  by  instant,  then  and  there  where 
she  unmakes  does  Nature  remake,  destroying  old  forms  into  new 
forms,  —  of  which  the  best  endures. 

Yet  the  process  has  the  double  aspect,  as  one  looks  at  it  from  the 
side  of  old  that  goes,  or  from  the  side  of  new  that  comes  ;  and  by 
shutting  one  eye  each  aspect  can  be  separately  watched,  —  the  vanish¬ 
ing  or  the  resurrection.  I  am  to  speak  of  the  resurrection-aspect  in 
the  religious  movement  of  the  present  day,  but  in  so  speaking  I  would 
not,  if  I  could,  avoid  mention  of  the  elder  faiths  now  losing  outline. 
For  the  connection  between  the  old  and  new  is  the  fact,  only  second 
in  importance  to  the  fact  that  there  is  change  from  old  to  new. 
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SIGNS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  IN  TO-DAY’s  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENT. 

I  shall  group  what  I  have  to  say  under  two  general  signs  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Growing  Faith. 

I.  THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  DOGMAS. 

The  first  is  the  expansion  of  the  Christian  dogmas  itito  forms  of  larger 
truth.  For  in  their  littleness  they  are  truth.  Ideas  do  not  come 
down  through  half  a  dozen  faiths  without  corresponding  to  some  fact. 
The  soul  of  every  dogma  comes  from  the  human  consciousness,  is 
some  fact  from  the  spirit-side  of  life,  of  which  the  science  that  comes 
through  eyes  and  ears  knows  nothing:  some  fact  of  personality,  of 
creative  will,  of  mind’s  desire,  of  sin,  of  shame,  of  aspiration  and 
regained  harmony  with  a  moral  law.  To  the  self-consciousness  belong 
the  facts  with  which  we  do  our  best  to  interpret  the  outer  world  of  eye 
and  ear.  That  outer  world  evokes  and  modifies  these  facts,  but  it  does 
not  interpret  them  :  they  interpret  it.  The  inward  experience  of  men 
and  women,  —  that  is  the  life-stuff  which  compels,  separately  in  each 
one,  the  belief  that  the  Universe  is  a  vital,  moral  organism.  What 
Science  does  is  ever  to  confront  us  with  a  nobler,  vaster  world  that 
refutes  our  poor  interpretations,  and  forces  us  to  grander  ones, — 
forces  us,  that  is,  to  embody  these  inward  hints  in  dogmas  fitted  to 
the  grander  visions. 

In  their  littleness,  the  Christian  dogmas  are  truth,  I  said  :  rather,  in 
their  hard  concreteness  they  are  truth.  For  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
minds  seem  most  to  differ,  —  the  degree  of  form  and  outline  which  they 
need  in  order  to  realize  a  thought.  The  child  needs  much,  the  adult 
less ;  the  barbarian  much,  the  man  of  culture  less  ;  the  poet  again 
much,  the  philosopher  less.  There  are  not  two  degrees  nor  two  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  scale  of  this  demand  for  form,  but  a  myriad  :  and  each 
man  is  apt  to  think  his  own  degree  essential  to  religion,  and  therefore 
to  scout  his  neighbor’s  thought  either  as  cold  and  vague,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  crudely  tangible  and  vivid  ;  while  both,  in  fact,  are 
looking  at  the  same  thing  with  their  differing  imaginations.  We  all 
are  image-makers,  more  or  less,  to  give  reality  to  our  conceptions. 
Yet  it  is  also  true  that  with  culture  the  need  of  outline  lessens  ;  that, 
for  instance,  idol. ,  ideal,  idea ,  is  the  formula  of  progress.  Our  religious 
symbols  pass  from  the  hard  and  concrete  to  a  form  vaguer,  but  still 
sharply  personal ;  from  that  towards  the  idea,  vaguer  yet  perhaps,  but 
larger,  truer,  which  ideal  and  idol  have  all  the  time  been  symbolizing. 

Apply  this  formula  to  the  Christian  dogmas,  and  we  can  understand 
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how  the  religious  forces  are  constructing  while  they  seem  to  be  destroy¬ 
ing.  Those  dogmas  that  grew  up  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  material¬ 
ized  great  moral  facts  and  spiritual  laws  so  that  the  mind  could  grasp 
them  as  realities.  A  more  perfect  sight  is  now  commanding  us,  “  Let 
the  outline  go  ;  for  if  that  which  is  done  away  be  glorious,  much  more 
that  which  remains  is  glorious.” 

Consider  how  such  sacred  dogmas  as  Incarnation,  Revelation,  Medi¬ 
ation,  are  expanding  on  our  thought,  and  how,  in  losing  their  old 
outlines,  we  are  gaining  more  and  more  of  their  essential  meaning. 

The  Incarnation  of  the  common  faith  is  condensed  into  the  three 
and  thirty  years  of  a  single  mortal  life,  one  mortal  amid  the  ages 
and  the  millions  of  the  world.  The  Revelation  is  a  little  line  of  light 
gleaming  through  the  far-off  history  of  a  single  tiny  nation,  flashing  out 
first  in  an  elder  Adam,  flashing  again,  then  fading  out  almost  forever, 
in  a  new  Adam,  Christ,  who  taught  his  message  for  three  years  among 
the  hills  of  Galilee  and  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  The  Mediation  of 
the  common  faith  is  that  teaching,  and  that  willing  death,  as  of  a 
malefactor,  and  the  intercession  which  the  risen  Son  now  makes  for 
us,  as  High  Priest,  with  his  Father  in  the  heavens. 

And  in  place  of  these,  what  have  we  as  we  look  to-day  ?  A  vision 
before  which  our  thought  bows  in  utter  worship,  owning  that  it  passeth 
understanding!  All  Nature  is  the  Revelation,  all  things  that  are 
incarnate  the  One  Life.  From  lowest,  where  no  eye  can  reach,  to 
highest,  where  no  aspiration  reaches,  we  believe  that  He  is  manifest, 
that  He  is.  In  the  various  world-stir  that  we  christen  as  our  “  forces,” 
in  the  atoms  combining  by  music,  in  the  crystal’s  start  from  chaos,  in 
the  lichen’s  creep,  in  the  growth  of  plants  that  the  lichen  feeds,  in  the 
great  climb  of  life  through  all  the  steps  of  creaturely  ascent,  we  bow 
before  the  Presence  deeply  interfused :  then  in  man  we  study  Incar¬ 
nation  by  the  aid  of  consciousness,  “  the  light  that  lighteth  every  one,” 
and  trace  through  history  the  growth  of  sense  and  faculty,  the  broad¬ 
ening  range  of  thought,  the  exaltation  of  the  moral  ideal,  till  we  find 
Plato  at  his  dream,  and  Jesus  at  his  sacrifice,  and  Newton  at  what  he 
called  his  “  patience,”  and  the  nineteenth  century  at  its  science  and 
its  yearnings :  we  study  Mediation  in  lives  that  have  displayed  the 
elemental  goodness,  in  hearts  that  have  burned  with  love  strong  as 
a  physical  force,  stronger  far  than  any  death  or  agony,  —  we  think 
what  common  motherhood  involves,  what  lasting  witness  to  the  Moral 
Law  a  single  cause  like  that  of  Anti-Slavery  or  Temperance  erects  in 
a  land,  what  common  village  saintship  means  as  a  force  to  uplift  vil¬ 
lagers  towards  God,  and,  still  more,  what  the  great  historic  saintships 
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do,  which  nations  mold  into  their  ideals  and  worship  as  their  spiritual 
masters  for  a  thousand  years :  all  this  it  is  on  which  we  gaze  to-day, 
this  fact  of  universal  Revelation,  this  fact  of  an  intensifying  Incarna¬ 
tion,  this  world-wide  law  of  Mediation  !  And  as  we  think  of  this,  the 
thought  which  limits  such  names  to  one  experience  seems  small  indeed. 
True,  that  limit  hints  the  larger  faith;  it  vividly  symbolizes  the  vast  Idea 
which  sanctifies  it.  We  wonder  not  that  many  men  can  worship  the 
idea  better  when  thus  concentrated  and  outlined.  Those  dogmas  are 
their  images,  they  are  like  the  statues  which  the  ancients  used  to  raise 
to  Providence,  to  Peace,  to  Victory,  to  visualize  the  great  principles 
which  they  really  reverenced.  But  when  my  friend  says,  as  So 
many  do  say,  “  Whosoever  stands  on  the  Idea,  it  is  nothing ;  but 
whoso  stands  upon  the  Dogma,  he  has  touched  reality,”  the  indignant 
word  of  Jesus  comes  to  mind,  if  it  does  not  to  the  lip,  —  “Blind 
guide !  whether  is  greater,  the  gold,  or  the  Temple  that  sanctifieth  the 
gold  ?  ” 

Or  when  some  other  friend,  from  whose  belief  these  special  dogmas 
may  have  faded,  points  to  Christianity  as  one  whole  phenomenon  in 
history,  and  says,  “  Behold  that  miracle  of  character  and  teaching  in 
what  seemed  to  be  a  Galilean  carpenter,  —  that  wind  of  enthusiasm 
in  his  fishermen-disciples  that  bore  them  through  the  Roman  world, 
freshening  it  with  the  gospel,  —  that  wondrous  purity  and  love  of  the 
early  church  amid  the  effete,  corrupt,  death-doomed  society,  —  that 
river  of  life  which  Christianity  has  been  through  the  centuries  ever 
since,  slowly  turning  the  dying  Empire  and  barbarous  Europe  into  the 
modern  garden  of  culture  and  religion,  everywhere  reviving  human 
hearts  and  cleansing  human  lives, —  behold  all  this!  now  surely  this 
could  not  have  been  unless  our  Christian  theory  of  its  uniquely  super¬ 
natural  origin  be  true,”  —  when  our  friend  says  that,  and  looks  up  for 
an  answer,  it  is  with  a  thrill  of  gratitude  and  praiseful  reverence  that 
we  return  the  answer,  Whether  is  greater,  which  does  the  good  God 
more  honor,  which  more  inspires  man’s  hope  and  trust,  —  that  theory 
of  Christianity’s  origin,  or  the  thought  that  Jesus  with  his  character 
and  his  beatitudes,  that  the  apostles  with  their  glow  of  faith,  that  the 
Spring-like  influence  through  the  generations  since,  were  all  the  nat¬ 
ural  outcome  of  this  human  nature  of  ours  acting  out  itself  under  the 
abiding  inspiration  of  the  great  God-Life,  —  this  wondrous,  holy, 
human  nature,  of  whose  possibilities  under  that  sure  inspiration  we 
know  so  very  little  still  ?  And  this  is  the  thought  to  which  our  minds 
to-day  have  risen  or  are  rising. 

Even  if  we  go  farther  and  assert  that  the  Christ-figure  which  towers 
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so  loftily  in  Christian  faith  was  the  statue  man  erected  to  his  own 
iideal,  even  then,  —  although  the  figure  of  the  actual  Jesus  is  thereby 
confessed  to  be  the  outline  of  a  shadow,  —  we  are  affirming  that  man¬ 
kind’s  aspiration  to  the  perfect  is  so  strong  that  in  an  effete  empire  it 
will  give  actual  form  and  body  to  its  dream,  and  figure  out  the  perfect 
man  to  worship  him  ;  yes,  we  are  affirming  that  the  world  believes  so 
|mightily  in  absolute  goodness  that  it  is  sure  its  God  would  come  and 
die  to  make  a  way  for  saving  men.  And  this,  our  affirmation,  we  feel, 
contains  a  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  Moral  Law  and  its  obli¬ 
gation  through  the  universe,  that  exceeds  in  strength  any  historic  evi¬ 
dence  that  is  possible  drawn  from  the  dim  story  of  a  single  saint. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  other  great  Christian  dogma,  the  Vica¬ 
rious  Atonement,  and  see  how  that  also,  in  losing  its  old  outline,  is 
winning  grander  meaning.  The  Vicarious  Atonement  of  the  common 
faith  is  condensed  into  the  God’s  six  hours  of  agony  upon  the  cross. 
In  place  of  that,  to-day  we  have  learned  to  recognize  a  law  whose 
operation  rules  all  human  history  and  thrills  through  every  individual 
i  life,  —  the  law  of  Vicarious  '•Suffering  by  which  no  one  lives  and  no  one 
(dies  unto  himself  alone,  no  one  sins  and  none  repent,  no  one  works 
out  his  own  salvation,  and  none  their  own  destruction,  without  involv¬ 
ing  weal  and  woe  to  others.  Is  the  God  sacrificed  upon  the  cross 
wanted  as  a  fitting  testimony  to  the  sinfulness  of  sin  ?  Behold  this 
“  law  ”  by  which  the  innocent  and  guilty  are  forever  bound  together  to 
share  each  other’s  curse,  each  other’s  blessing, — wife  and  husband 
bound  together,  parent  and  child  bound  together,  one  criminal  and  his 
whole  family,  one  saint  and  his  whole  town,  —  by  which  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  masters  hold  slaves  at  the  South  and  three  hundred  thousand 
Northern  soldiers  perish,  while  the  whole  nation  aches  with  strain  and 
shatter :  what  testimony  to  the  hideousness  of  sin,  to  the  throes  with 
which  Nature  strives  to  cast  out  moral  disorder,  equals  the  testimony 
of  a  spectacle  like  this,  reiterated  wherever  man  meets  man  ?  —  Or 
does  this  “  law  ”  of  which  I  speak  leave  out  that  witness  to  God’s  love 
in  which  the  scene  upon  the  cross  was  rich  ?  That  witness,  —  yes,  in 
its  sole  uniqueness  of  impression :  and  in  place  of  that  uniqueness  we 
gaze  on  this  world-drama  of  human  self-sacrifice.  Think  slowly  of  all 
the  love  in  manifold  relations  that  human  brotherhood  involves,  and 
say  what  attestation  to  a  Love  Supreme  so  strong  as  that !  —  Does  the 
law  of  Vicarious  Suffering  leave  out  the  fact  of  the  sinner’s  personal 
pardon  and  restoration  bought  by  his  Savior’s  blood  ?  Yes,  yes  in¬ 
deed  :  and,  giving  up  that  impossibility,  we  gaze  on  a  planet’s  popula¬ 
tion  slowly  winning  nobler  stature  and  eliminating  from  itself  the 
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dross  of  sin,  in  virtue  of  this  very  principle,  so  tragic  and  so  blessed, 
of  fellowship  in  expiation.  “Whether  is  greater,  the  gold  or  the  Tem¬ 
ple  which  sanctifies  the  gold,”  —  the  dogma  or  the  vast  Fact  which  it 
is  the  dogma’s  very  attempt  and  end  to  symbolize  ?  To-day’s  thought 
is  expanding  the  dogma  to  that  Fact. 

These  are  but  examples ;  and  several  other  beliefs  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  creed,  if  summoned  and  examined,  would  give  similar  witness. 
There  was  a  day,  and  many  days,  when  men  would  have  killed  each 
other  for  a  slip  in  rendering  the  secret  of  the  Trinity.  Hardly  more 
than  two  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Englishmen  placed  on  their 
statute-book  the  threat  that  persistent  teachers  against  that  doctrine 
should  be  put  to  death.  To-day,  on  the  one  hand,  even  its  lovers 
seem  to  give  it  only  a  traditional  respect,  as  they  explain  most  ration¬ 
ally  that  the  Power  called  God  is  at  once  Creator,  Redeemer,  Sancti¬ 
fier, —  that  the  God  in  Nature,  God  in  History,  God  in  the  individual 
Soul  is  one,  —  for  thus  men  explain  their  Trinity;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  think  it  odd  to  crown  such  triune  thought  as  “  dog¬ 
ma,”  are  willing  enough  to  own  that,  as  to  mystery,  “  three  in  one  ”  is 
no  greater  mystery  than  the  two  in  one  of  soul  and  body,  mind  and 
matter,  or  than  the  All  in  One  and  One  in  All  which  is  the  ever-fresh 
fact  of  the  universe,  the  fact  which  makes  it  uni-verse.  Predestina¬ 
tion,  Original  Sin,  —  strange  enough  as  the  Church  has  fashioned 
them,  but  not  utterly  devoid  of  meaning.  So  far  from  it  that  to-day 
we  are  beginning  to  feel  helpless  under  the  fate  that  seems  laid  by 
the  ancestral  past  on  every  new-born  child.  Evolution,  “  Darwinism,” 
“  Descent  of  Man,”  attest  the  insight  of  the  old  theologian's ;  and  those 
dogmas,  losing  their  small  Bible-outline,  are  expanding  to  that  large 
truth  of  Inheritance  with  which  we  are  unlocking  the  secrets  of  all 
organic  life. 

May  not  one  thus  reviewing  the  Christian  beliefs  declare  that,  —  call 
ourselves  by  what  heretic  name  we  may,  Unitarian,  Radical,  Free 
Religionist,  non-Christian,  —  the  Faith  of  the  Past  has  not  missed  the 
true  emphases  in  its  age-hallowed  dogmas,  Revelation,  Inspiration, 
Incarnation,  Atonement,  and  the  rest ;  that  the  Present  Faith  is  now 
transfiguring  them,  and  that,  in  their  transfigured  forms,  the  Coming 
Faith  will  affirm  them  as  of  old  with  stress  as  the  greater  thoughts  of 
religion,  —  the  greater  thoughts ,  even  if  these  catch-words  fall  from 
honest  use  as  names  because  so  intimately  bound  to  the  ignobler 
meanings ;  that  men  will  still  feel  them  with  deep  feeling,  will  bor¬ 
row  from  them  weighty  motives  for  their  loyalty,  will  apply  the 
inspiration  searchingly  to  inward  life,  will  sing  their  hymns,  and 


pray  their  prayers,  and  win  their  music,  from  the  grand  old  themes 
grown  grander  ? 

Such  expansion  of  the  Christian  dogmas  must  be  counted  as  one 
most  marked  effect  of  the  present  constructive  tendencies  in  religion. 

II.  THE  GRANDER  ASPECT  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  AS  MODERN  SCIENCE 

OPENS  IT. 

Next  I  would  speak  of  the  nobler  theory  of  the  universe  which  mod¬ 
ern  Science  is  constructing  as  a  frame-work  for  the  nobler  theology.  But 
already,  in  showing  how  Science  has  enlarged  the  dogmas,  I  have 
hinted  the  main  features  of  the  theory. 

The  older  religious  thought  has  held  God  somewhat  apart  from  his 
world.  He  has  been  the  Unknown  in  the  sense  of  the  Distant  and 
Unreachable.  Religious  feeling  has  been  based  on  relations  to  Him 
apart  from  relations  to  the  world  we  live  in, —  distinct  relations,  having 
no  connection  with  these  last.  Whatever  brings  God  into  his  world , 
and  to  our  minds  identifies  the  two  relations ,  helps  religion;  and  this 
Science  of  late  has  beenv  doing  for  our  imagination,  by  giving  a  kind 
of  physical  reality  to  the  metaphysics  which  used  the  terms  “  Omnipo¬ 
tence,”  “  Omnipresence,”  “  Unity.” 

Its  theory  of  the  Ether  “  that  passeth  and  goeth  through  all  things 
by  reason  of  her  pureness,”  in  which  the  locked  atoms  of  the  crystal 
may  be  supposed  to  swing  in  orbits,  each  unhindered  by  its  neighbors 
swinging  free  in  theirs,  —  it  is  a  dream,  but  a  dream  by  which  the 
seekers  are  successfully  guided  on  their  way,  —  this  surely  gives  the 
sense  of  Immanence,  of  a  Presence  everywhere,  as  man  never  before 
has  realized  it.  Those  Atoms,  also  unseen,  unproved,  but  most  veri¬ 
table  substances  to  the  masters  who  solve  their-  problems  by  their 
help,  —  to  our  thought,  do  they  not  fill  the  air,  the  clod,  the  stone, 
with  secret  places  where  a  Most  High  may  tabernacle?  Science  has 
stretched  the  bounds  of  Time  and  Space  towards  both  the  Infinitely 
Great  and  Infinitely  Little,  until  the  realm  of  the  Unseen  seems  to 
extend  as  far  beyond  our  vision  in  one  direction  as  the  other.  And 
she  has  filled  this  boundlessness  with  the  conception  of  Flashing  Force, 
of  Leaping  Motion,  until  to  our  imagination  the  boundlessness  has 
grown  athrill  with  Life.  And  more  :  she  pictures  this  vast  activity  as 
working  towards  an  end  of  Progress,  pushing  forms  from  fine  to  finer, 
till  lowest  and  highest  are  akin  in  one  linked  scheme  of  evolution. 

More  yet :  she  rounds  all  statements  by  some  new  hint  that  the 
Myriad  is  after  all  but  One.  The  forces  correlate  to  One.  One  Grav¬ 
itation  holds  the  molecules  and  the  coursing  worlds.  One  material 
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constitution  makes  those  starry  worlds  a  sisterhood.  One  sun-stir 
throbs  in  eveiy  motion  of  every  kind  upon  the  earth,  from  purple, 
flashing  olt  the  flower,  to  thought  quickening  the  cell-dance  in  the 
brain.  And  all  the  evolution-theory,  applied,  as  it  is,  to  birth  of 
suns,  and  rise  of  creatures  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  spirals  of  human 
thought  and  history,  —  all  that  is  but  a  realizing  way  of  saying  Unity  ! 
this  Living  All  is  One  ! 

Are  they  not  then  becoming  identical,  —  our  relations  to  the  World, 
and  our  relations  to  what  we  call  our  God  ?  Is  He  not  coining  into 
his  world  before  our  eyes?  Is  not  the  Life  of  things  more  close 
and  real  to  our  conception  ?  That  identity,  that  coming,  that  close¬ 
ness,  is  the  gift  of  Science. 

What  wonder  that  the  old  religious  feelings  deepen  to  one  who 
dwells  amid  these  thoughts  as  men  before  have  dwelt  among  their 
Bible-thoughts  ?  What  wonder  that,  before  his  recognition  of  Eternal 
Law,  trust  strengthens  and  loyalty  becomes  necessity,  —  trust  in  that 
Abidingness  that  never  fails,  loyalty  to  that  Might  which  must  crush 
disobedience,  and  which,  being  minister  to  Progress,  rewards  and 
beautifies  obedience?  What  wonder  that  such  a  one,  looking  forward 
through  the  years,  feels  sure  that  there  can  be  no  disappointment  to 

“The  dream  of  man  and  woman, 

Diviner,  but  still  human, 

Solving  the  riddle  old, 

Shaping  the  Age  of  Gold  ? 

“  He  feels  the  earth  move  sunward, 

He  joins  the  great  march  onward, 

And  takes  by  faith,  while  living, 

His  freehold  of  thanksgiving  !  ” 

o  O 

MYSTERY  AND  SCIENCE. 

And  what  wonder  that  religious  awe  is  deepening  as  Science  looks 
and  speaks?  Have  you  noted  the  fact  that  nothing  charms  so  much 
as  half-revelation  ?  that,  so  a  thing  be  good  or  beautiful,  we  begin  to 
bend  before  that  thing  in  reverence  and  delight  just  in  proportion  as 
we  detect  within  it  a  realm  unknown  to  us  ?  Science  to-day  is  mak¬ 
ing  everything  reverend  to  us  by  increasing  its  mystery.  In  giving  the 
knowledge  she  thereby  increases  the  mystery,  —  how  shall  I  illustrate 
that  ?  Each  trifle  that  touches  any  of  our  senses  crowds  forward  as 
example.  Once  men  could  divide  objects  into  the  familiar  and  the 
rare :  the  trouble  that  to-day  delights  us  is  that  in  the  best  known  the 
least  known  opens.  We  cannot  leave  a  single  object,  after  study, 
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thinking,  “  Now  we  know  this,  and  we  will  go  to  another  that  is  new.” 

Within  this  very  pebble  worn  by  our  curious  handling,  within  this 
flower  that  has  shed  its  petals  and  opened  its  seed-nurseries  for  our 
peering,  we  stand  upon  a  dozen  pathways  that  lead  out  into  the  broad 
universe,  we  know  not  whither.  And  end  of  any  path,  —  there  is  no 
end!  save  as  the  Persian  found  it:  “Whatever  road  I  take  joins  the 
highway  that  leads  unto  Thee.”  Alpha  and  Omega  stand  not  in 
human  alphabets.  The  more  we  really  know,  the  more  we  find  to 
know  inside  the  trifle.  It  is  as  when  one  climbs  a  mountain  for  its 
view,  —  he  rises  a  hundred  feet,  the  horizon  widens  by  a  mile :  we 
trace  one  fact,  and  in  tracing  it  we  start  work  for  a  year.  William 
Blake’s  verse  seems  simply  true  :  — 

“  To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand, 

And  heaven  in  a  wild-flower  ; 

To  hold  infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 

And  eternity  in  an  hour.” 

And  in  this  perception  of  marvels  lurking,  of  an  unknown  hiding  in 
the  known,  lies  one  main  source  of  our  poetry,  our  ideals,  our  hopes, 
our  trusts,  our  worship. 

Now  since  this  is  so,  Science,  —  whatever  some  may  claim  for  it,  or 
whatever  others  may  fear  from  it, —  Science,  in  this  way  again,  does  and 
must  further  religion.  That  is  to  say,  since  knowledge  does  not  lessen, 
but  increases,  the  mystery  of  things,  and  since  it  is  to  Science,  the 
open-eyed,  systematic  seeker,  that  we  chiefly  owe  the  growing  knowl¬ 
edge,  therefore  it  is  to  Science  also  that  we  owe  this  deepening  sense 
of  mystery  and  all  that  comes  therefrom  :  it  is  she  that  is  ever  bend¬ 
ing  us  in  that  reverent  attitude.  Her  proclamation  is,  —  the  Presence 
of  an  Unknown  everywhere :  the  Greatness  of  every  least :  the  Closeness , 
and  more,  the  Correlation  of  Infinity  with  finites ,  of  the  Universal  with 
the  Each.  And  although  this  recognition  is  not  itself  the  loyal  life 
nor  even  the  stirred  heart,  it  always  has  led,  it  does  lead,  who  can 
doubt  it  will  continue  to  lead,  man  towards  both.  “  It  always  has 
led,”  I  say,  because  this  is  no  new  perception ;  it  is  the  wild  man’s, 
the  taming  man’s,  the  tamed  man’s  recognition,  —  this  of  myste¬ 
rious  Power  in  Nature, —  to  which  their  several  imaginations  give 
form  and  name  and  habitation  in  so  many  differing  ways.  It  is  not 
in  itself  religion,  but  it  is  a  perception  on  which  religion  rests.  This 
is  a  foundation,  and,  as  Science  is  visibly  widening,  deepening  this 
foundation,  she  should  be  greeted  by  none  so  warmly  as  by  religious 
men  and  women.  To  them  her  cause  should  be  an  enthusiasm,  to 
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them  her  workers  should  be  as  honored  guests,  the  Lord’s  prophets,- — 
to  them  she  should  be  able  to  look  for  defe*nse  and  furthering:  of  all 
kinds.  To  them  “  Materialism  ”  is  the  pavement  of  a  Temple  ! 

The  pavement  of  a  Temple  !  I  rejoice  when  Science  presses  home 
the  forces  and  the  atoms  to  my  inmost  being  •  because,  saying  nothing 
of  consciousness  all  the  while,  white  consciousness  IS  there,  she  gives  me 
faith  that  EVERYWHERE  the  same  half  ness  of  utterance  hides  donbletiess 
of  fact.  Let  me  be  “  matter :  ”  but  if  in  the  one  place  where  alone  I 
could  detect  her  silence,  —  myself,  —  I  do  detect  it,  then  I  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  something  akin  to  Consciousness  exists  throughout  the 
whole  Material  Universe.  Because  fibers  twang  and  cells  joggle  in 
my  brain  to  give  a  thought,  I  have  reason  to  face  round,  I  think,  on 
all  twangings  and  jogglings  and  the  great  play  of  Force,  and  say, 
“  Thought,  you  are  there  too  1  ”  to  face  round  on  tragedies,  and  say, 
“  Pity,  Goodness,  Love,  I  see  you  there  1  ”  What  other  ground  so 
sure  as  this  “  Materialism  ”  have  we  on  which  to  stand  and  see 
“  spirit  ”  in  all  things  ?  And  the  increasing  sureness  of  this  stand¬ 
ing-ground  we  owe  to  modern  Science. 

If  Science  claims  to  be  religion,  tell  her  No :  but  from  wise  lips  she 
makes  no  such  claims.  If  she  only  claims  to  be  the  giver  of  the 
Known,  tell  her  that  you  value  her  for  that,  but  as  much  for  the 
Unknown,  that  vision  of  the  more-to-know,  which  she  everywhere  sug¬ 
gests.  To  hint  this  latter  is  as  distinctly  her  function  as  is  discovery 
of  fact. 

And  the  best  of  all,  —  I  love  to  repeat  it,  —  is  that  this  vision  of 
the  Unknown  is  not  in  the  heights,  not  in  the  depths,  but  in  the  com¬ 
mon  and  the  near,  —  in  each  and  all  things.  That  brings  God’s  Life 
so  close  !  The  Power  so  absolute  is  here  !  I  do  nothing  without  it.  I 
am  speaking,  you  are  listening,  by  it;  we  shall  fall  asleep  and  rise  — 
or  not  rise  —  by  it.  The  atoms  and  the  instants  are  packed  with  Heights 
and  Depths  !  —  bringing  to  everywhere  the  Presence  which  is  Law  and 
Right  and  Love. 

I  have  spoken  of  only  two  of  the  constructive  tendencies  which 
can  be  noted  in  to-day’s  religious  movement, — the  expansion  of  the 
Church  dogmas  into  nobler  truths,  and  the  grander  aspect  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  which  Science  opens  to  us,  with  its  effect  upon  religious  feeling. 
If  my  hour  were  near  its  beginning  instead  of  near  its  end,  I  should 
gather  certain  other  signs  of  tendency  into  a  third  group  :  the  increas¬ 
ing  Freedom  of  Thought,  by  which  Reason  is  conquering  Authority  and 
becoming  sole  arbiter  in  religious  inquiry ;  the  increasing  tendency  to  re- 
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gard  Religion  as  the  Spontaneous  Outcome  of  Forces  working  in  human 
nature,  and  therefore  to  expect  in  it,  as  in  all  other  natural  products, 
an  evolution,  —  that  is,  with  continuity  of  essence  an  unceasing  change 
of  form ;  the  growing  recognition  of  Life,  not  Creed,  as  the  best  Test 
of  real  religion ;  the  gradual  Unifying  of  the  Sacred  and  the  Secular 
un  Life,  as  old  sanctities  are  secularized  while  what  has  been  called 
secular  begins  to  glow  with  deepening  sacredness ;  and  the  widening 
of  Religious  Fellowship  in  consequence  of  this  freedom  and  these  rec¬ 
ognitions.  All  these  are  surely  to  be  counted  among  “  the  present 
constructive  tendencies  in  religion.”  And  it  would  be  most  interest¬ 
ing,  also,  to  indicate  the  probable  influence  of  the  new  thought  in 
raising  the  ideals  and  strengthening  the  obligations  of  Morality ;  and 
possibly  to  venture  a  guess  about  the  future  of  worship  and  religious 
institutions  as  affected  by  this  thought.  But  no  more. 

A  new  religious  era  !  For  those  who  begin  to  feel  that  the  time  in 
which  we  live  may  actually  be  that,  what  inspiration  in  the  thought 
that  we  can  be  among  the  e^rly  welcomers  and  helpers  of  the  Coming 
Faith !  It  may  be  that  I  exaggerate  the  import  of  the  signs,  and  that 
not  yet  are  the  forces  getting  ready  to  unite  in  a  new  Spring-time  of 
religiousness.  If  it  be  near,  the  name  of  that  Faith  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  whether  it  still  be  “  Christianity,”  or  “  Christianity  with  the 
label  off”  and  some  other  label  on,  or  the  simpler,  larger  name,  “Reli¬ 
gion.”  Sometimes  the  old  names  hold,  sometimes  the  process  of  varia¬ 
tion  goes  on  and  on  till  it  seems  better,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  to 
greet  the  result  as  a  new  species.  Of  course,  —  as  at  the  advent  of 
the  name  “  Christianity,”  so  again,  so  always,  —  the  old  will  be  in  the 
new,  whatever  it  be  called :  that  is  a  principle  of  evolution  understood 
by  none  better  than  by  those  who  welcome  the  new  as  new  when  clear 
thought  and  honest  utterance  so  compel  them.  But,  be  a  crisis  near 
or  far,  the  fact  of  a  great  change  is  sure,  and  that  many,  very  many, 
have  lost  their  hold  on  a  living  God  and  on  His  Goodness  under  the 
old  conceptions :  and  it  seems  as  if,  in  the  new  conceptions  I  have 
named,  we  were  finding  Him  again  nearer,  greater,  than  we  have  ever 
seen  before.  Now  for  better  understanding  of  our  thought,  —  now  for 
the  strong  feeling  to  twine  around  it,  —  now  for  the  new  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  come  out  from  it !  A  new  religious  era  !  That  means  a  truer 
thought  about  the  universe,  and  so  a  closer  sight  of  the  one  God  in  it 
all,  and  so  a  deepening  reverence  and  gratitude  and  sense  of  worship 
before  it  all,  and  so  more  joy  and  strength  and  duty  in  our  lives. 
Let  us  be  very  humble  ;  still  let  us  be  among  its  first  disciples,  —  yea, 
apostles ! 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  essay,  Mr.  Hallowell,  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  place  of  money  among  the  con¬ 
structive  forces  of  modern  society.  As  no  contribution  was  to 
be  taken  in  the  Hall  during  the  day,  he  hoped  that  the  friends 
of  the  Association  would  generously  remember  its  Treasury  at 
the  Festival  in  the  evening,  or  at  any  time  afterwards  during 
the  year,  if  they  could  not  be  present  at  the  Festival. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  rejoiced  on  finding,  when  I  came  to 
this  platform,  that  we  were  to  have  with  us  a  dear  friend  who 
brings  to  us  the  benediction  of  her  more  than  eighty  years.  I 
am  glad  to  see,  from  the  cordiality  with  which  she  acted  upon 
the  Treasurer’s  suggestions,  that  the  spirit  is  beginning  to  move 
in  her,  and  I  hope  it  will  move  her  to  address  you.  I  introduce 
to  you  Lucretia  Mott. 

REMARKS  OF  LUCRETIA  MOTT. 

It  seems  to  me  very  kind  in  an  audience  to  be  willing  to  stay  and 
listen  to  the  humble  words  of  an  old  Quaker  woman,  after  feeling  how 
forcible  are  ripe  words  as  we  have  heard  them  expressed  this  morning. 
When  the  beautiful  bouquet  was  brought  in,  I  thought  perhaps  it  was 
meant  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  words  fitly  spoken  to  which  we  have  lis¬ 
tened,  which  in  the  old  scripture  were  compared  to  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver.  I  have  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
essay  that  has  been  read,  and  to  all  your  proceedings.  Indeed,  since 
my  first  attendance  at  this  Free  Religious  meeting,  I  have  been  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  the  productions  of  the  pens  of  those  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  its  objects,  and  very  often  have  entirely  responded  to 
what  has  there  been  presented. 

After  relating  many  interesting  personal  reminiscences,  she 
continued,  with  reference  to  the  power  of  superstition  even  in 
enlightened  circles  :  — 

When  in  England,  in  1840,  I  saw  one  of  the  Egyptian  idols  in  the 
British  Museum.  Some  one  of  our  company  said,  “  Well,  they  don’t 
admit  that  they  worship  such  ugly  images  as  this  ;  they  look  through 
and  beyond  this  to  one  great  Supreme  Power.”  “  They  were  scarcely 
more  idolatrous,”  I  answered,  “  than  our  Quaker  friends  when  they 
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read  their  Bible  with  such  reverence  last  evening.”  They  brought  it 
out  with  great  solemnity,  and  laid  it  on  the  lap  of  the  one  who  was  to 
read  it,  and  he  bowed  before  it,  and  then  opened  it  and  read  it  in 
what  we  Friends  call  the  preaching  tone.  The  passages  read  were 
those  that  had  no  particular  bearing  upon  the  lives  and  conduct  of 
those  then  present,  nor  upon  the  special  occasion  which  had  brought 
us  together;  but  it  was  “the  Bible”  and  “Scripture,”  and  a  chapter 
of  it  must  be  read  in  order,  and  in  a  solemn  tone.  I  said  to  the 
friend  who  was  pointing  out  this  idol  to  me  in  the  Museum,  that  the 
worship  of  that  image  was  like  the  worship  of  the  Bible  as  we  had 
observed  it  the  evening  before.  To  me  that  was  the  worship  of  an 
idol. 

So,  too,  in  regard  to  many  of  the  prayers  that  have  been  offered  in 
many  of  the  meetings  I  have  attended,  since  I  dared  go  without  the 
limited  enclosure  of  the  Friends  to  attend  Reformatory  meetings. 
They  have  been  so  superstitions  and  childish,  and  so  at  variance  with 
the  idea  that  Jesus  inculcated  with  regard  to  prayer,  that  I  have  been 
rejoiced  since  these  meetings  of  yours  have  been  organized  that  there 
has  not  been  felt  the  necessity  of  calling  on  any  one  to  offer  prayer. 
It  is  years  since  I  have  felt  free  to  rise  in  time  of  prayer,  —  as  the  cus¬ 
tom  is  in  our  meetings,  —  so  entirely  have  I  concurred  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  J esus,  who  said,  “  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy 
closet,  and  shut  the  door,  and  there  pray  to  thy  Father  in  secret;  and 
thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly.”  This 
kind  of  prayer  is  as  natural  to  man  as  the  air  he  breathes,  —  the 
aspiration  for  divine  aid,  for  strength  to  do  the  right,  the  inward  desire 
after  truth  and  holiness,  the  yearning  to  be  led  to  the  rock  that  is 
higher  than  he.  But  when  it  comes  to  praying  for  rain  in  dry  weather, 
or  for  the  removal  of  evils  that  have  been  brought  upon  us  by  our 
own  violations  of  the  laws  of  health  and  nature,  then  it  is  most 
absurd  and  superstitious. 

She  closed  by  quoting  some  passages  from  Dr.  Channing,  on 
the  grandeur  of  the  inward  principle  of  duty,  and  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  power  of  human  love,  adding  :  — 

These  are  sayings  that  commend  themselves  to  the  inmost  heart  of 
every  reader  and  of  every  hearer.  And  we  may  so  speak  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  principle  in  the  mind,  if  we  divest  ourselves  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  traditions  we  have  received  from  the  superstition  and 
ignorance  of  the  past,  and  from  the  prejudices  of  our  education,  that 
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as  notable  a  miracle  as  that  wrought  in  the  clays  of  old  shall  occur, 
and  “  every  man  shall  hear  in  his  own  tongue  wherein  he  was  born,” 
and  all  shall  understand  alike. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  was  next  intro¬ 
duced. 

REMARKS  OF  CHARLES  G.  AMES. 

After  listening  to  the  essay  of  this  morning,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  would  say  something  about  growth  and  construction.  The  question 
whether  we  should  talk  of  “  building  ”  or  of  “  growing  ”  is  only  one  of 
a  choice  of  phraseology.  We  mean  the  same  thing,  for  growth  is  a 
kind  of  building,  and  building  is  a  kind  of  growing.  The  Lord  is 
still  making.  The  work  of  creation  is  still  incomplete.  The  Bible 
writers  have  tried  to  say  it,  and  to  intimate  that  the  work  of  intro¬ 
ducing  man  upon  the  earth  was  gradual.  They  saw  that  there  were 
stages  of  life,  leading  up  to  higher  life  ;  and  then,  after  having  said 
that,  they  were  not  content.  In  short,  evolution  in  some  form  or 
other  enters  into  every  attempt  to  explain  the  theory  of  the  formation 
of  the  world,  —  Evolution,  the  proceeding  and  becoming.  Thus  mod¬ 
ern  science  is  only  in  another  way  pronouncing  the  ancient  thought. 
The  man-child  slowly  opens  his  eyes,  and  he  sees  he  hardly  knows 
what.  The  human  mind,  in  its  foggy  discoveries  of  truth  and  duty, 
has  separated  into  groups  and  regarded  as  many  that  which  is  really 
one.  Between  our  winks  we  see  different  things,  and  then  we  wink 
again  and  make  new  discoveries.  It  was  a  great  advance  when  some 
one  was  able  to  pronounce  the  word  “  universe.”  It  is  one  thing,  not 
many.  More  and  more  are  we  seeking  to  combine  and  synthesize  all 
our  thoughts  and  philosophies.  But  in  this  process,  whether  it  be  the 
unfolding  of  the  life  of  a  single  person,  or  the  unfolding  of  a  col¬ 
lective  and  historical  life  of  the  world,  every  stage  refuses  to  be  forced, 
and  must  take  its  own  time.  It  takes  three  weeks  for  a  bird’s  egg  to 
be  hatched.  You  can  undertake  the  hurrying  of  the  process,  but  it 
takes  just  so  much  heat  continued  through  such  a  period.  If  you 
undertake  to  force  it  you  get  a  roasted  egg,  but  no  chicken. 

Perhaps  as  we  advance  we  can  quicken  our  pace.  Perhaps  when 
we  reach  certain  stages  of  unfoldment,  the  processes  become  more 
rapid.  But,  as  a  rule,  in  the  life  of  every  child  there  is  more  danger 
in  forcing  than  there  is  even  in  arresting  the  processes  of  growth  ; 
which  makes  us  patient,  or  ought  to,  perhaps,  with  these  long  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  the  world  has  advanced  out  of  its  original  crudeness 
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towards  its  present  maturity.  We,  too,  must  wait.  We  must  work 
slowly  with  the  greatest  Being  in  the  universe. 

New  things  are  coming.  The  soil  is  full  of  seeds  of  constructive 
power.  Along  with  these,  new  and  great  hopes  must  arise  in  every 
thoughtful  mind.  While  we  wake  and  while  we  sleep  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  advance.  During  the  present  generation  more  wealth  has  been 
produced  than  in  all  the  time  elapsed  since  the  Christian  era  before. 
And  since  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  there  have 
been  more  free  governments  established  upon  the  earth  than  in  all 
the  previous  history  of  the  human  race.  Certainly  the  mental  and 
moral  activity  in  which  we  have  our  being  cannot  be  without  cause, 
and  certainly  it  cannot  be  without  consequences  also.  It  took  a  mil¬ 
lion  years  to  prepare  the  earth  for  any  possible  life  of  plant  or  beast. 
Every  stage  was  a  preparation.  Every  attainment  was  a  step  for  a 
new  one.  It  took  fifteen  hundred  years  of  Judaism  to  make  one  such 
as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  possibility.  It  took  hundreds  of  years  of 
activity  in  the  Catholic  Church  before  Luther  could  appear.  It  took 
a  century  of  profound  agitation  in  France  before  there  could  be  suc¬ 
cessful  insurrection  against  priest  or  king.  But  all  these  movements 
marched  successfully  to  their  triumph.  And  we  are  living  in  the  midst 
of  other  periods  of  preparation  and  positive  progress.  I  think  there 
never  was  a  time  when  so  many  things  were  so  well  settled  as  to-day, 
—  never  a  time  when  so  many  thoughts  had  a  firm  lodgment  in  the 
human  mind  and  took  root  as  convictions.  No  matter  how  we  came 
to  it,  we  have  got  to  an  ethical  basis  for  humanity.  Never  were  so 
many  minds  impressed  deeply  with  the  fact  that  human  welfare  de¬ 
pends  upon  moral  condition  as  now.  Never  were  the  general  notions 
of  what  virtue  is,  —  honor,  fidelity  to  trust,  general  goodness,  as  imme¬ 
diate  elements  of  character,  —  so  widely  understood  or  deeply  felt  to 
be  important.  And  never  were  the  rights  of  men,  individual  and 
collective,  so  valued  by  men  as  to-day.  The  rightful  dominion,  of 
one  mind  over  another  was  never  so  generally  questioned  or  so  gen¬ 
erally  disregarded  as  now.  The  true  authority,  —  reason  enthroned 
in  the  mind,  —  this  is  coming  to  be  felt  as  the  representative  and 
viceroy  of  God,  the  true  pope  and  the  true  king.  And  these  things 
have  come  to  stay ;  and  men  would  sooner  give  up  the  use  of  fire  or 
iron  or  stone  or  timber  than  give  up  these  moral  convictions,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  they  were  arrived  at.  They  have  come  to  stay.  And  every 
form  of  virtue  has  in  itself  constructive  power,  —  power  of  building 
and  power  of  growth.  When  steam  comes,  steam  reconstructs  the 
world.  When  the  telegraph  comes,  the  telegraph  reconstructs  the 
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world.  Traffic  and  travel  do  not  die  and  disappear,  but  they  form 
new  channels,  they  strike  out  new  paths.  So  it  is  with  every  advance 
of  justice  and  of  reason,  with  the  development  of  intelligence,  with 
the  finer  moral  sense.  They  are  all  constructive  powers.  And  so  we 
learn  by  each  discovery  how  to  act. 

The  Free  Religious  Association  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  every  form  of  religion.  It  is  only  one  form  of  expression.  It  is 
only  one  organization,  with  its  idea  thrown  to  the  surface.  The  Free 
Religious  Association  serves  me,  however  it  may  serve  others,  as  a  win¬ 
nowing  mill  to  drive  out  chaff  from  the  wheat.  It,  I  take  it,  is  making 
a  grand  contribution  to  the  better  thought  of  coming  days.  And  this 
criticism,  whose  true  function  is  not  to  create  antagonisms,  but  to 
remove  misunderstandings  and  open  the  way  to  true  understandings, 
—  criticism,  whose  right  business  is  the  appreciation  or  right  discrim¬ 
ination  and  fixing  of  values,  —  is  the  friend  of  every  man  and  of  every 
institution.  It  is  nobody’s  monopoly.  And  so,  I  take  it,  we,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Free  Religious  Association,  are  the  very  last  men  on  the 
planet  to  have  any  quarrel  with  religion.  Our  war  is  against  the  con¬ 
fusions  which  have  usurped  its  name,  and  against  the  abuses  which 
are  perpetrated  in  its  name,  and  against  the  crushing  alliances  of 
ecclesiasticism  which  attempt  to  overrule  the  freedom  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  or  the  freedom  of  society. 

The  powers  which  are  at  work  in  man  for  constructive  ends  are  not 
all  of  his  own  creation,  nor  are  they  chiefly  under  his  own  control. 
He  is  their  creature.  We  are  chosen  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
for  this,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  complete  and  blameless  before 
God  in  life:  and  the  skeptic  who  chooses  to  say,  that,  instead  of  divine 
purpose,  there  is  the  nature  of  things  pushing  to  a  result,  may  have 
his  own  way  of  saying  it,  and  work  as  honestly  for  the  general  result 
as  those  who  choose  to  put  it  in  other  phrase.  I  have  not  much  faith 
in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  method  of  antagonism,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  either  freedom  or  religion  ;  I  mean  as  a  rule.  Storms  have 
their  mission  and  their  time.  But  there  never  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  we  could  get  forward  by  peaceable  pro¬ 
cesses  more  easily  than  now.  There  is  no  need  of  storm  or  war  or 
battle,  —  except  as  light  battles  with  darkness,  love  with  hate,  truth 
with  error,  and  good  with  evil.  To  play  with  these  forces  is  our 
work  ;  and  we  find  ourselves,  whether  we  at  once  see  it  or  not,  in 
ready  and  prompt  affinity  with  the  good  of  ever'r  name  and  of  no 
name,  wherever  it  is  busy  for  human  welfare,  in  churches  or  outside  of 
churches,  in  State  or  in  society. 
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And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  my  friend  chooses  to  say  that  what  he 
seeks  is  the  age  of  reason  rather  than  the  age  of  religion,  to  me  the 
“age  of  reason”  is  a  synonym  of  the  triumph  of  truth  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  And  this  process,  too,  this  advance  of  reason,  is  going 
forward  in  the  church  as  well  as  without,  because  we  can  neither  fence 
out  nor  fence  in,  by  any  organization,  the  grace  which  brings  health 
and  increasing  life. 

When  Mr.  Abbot  says,  “  Religion  is  man’s  effort  to  perfect  himself,” 
he  speaks  like  a  Christian.  What  does  Jesus  say?  “  Be  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.”  The  response  of  every  human 
heart  to  this  principle  of  self-perfection  is  the  religious  response  of 
righteousness,  progress,  truth,  goodness,  and  of  reason.  As  we  have 
been  so  well  taught  this  morning,  goodness  and  reason  are  identical 
in  their  root,  identical* in  their  growth.  Christianity,  as  I  view  it,  is 
only  another  name  and  another  label  for  these  things  that  thus  grow 
and  advance  towards  the  perfect.  Doubtless  we  shall  always  differ  in 
the  use  of  terms,  and  explanations  will  always  be  in  order.  Chris¬ 
tianity  must  always  require  me  to  be  fair  and  just,  and  therefore  to  be 
fair  and  just  towards  all  religions  and  towards  atheisms.  I  must  con¬ 
cede  to  every  other  man  those  rights,  civil  and  religious,  which  I  claim 
for  myself;  else  I  am  no  Christian.  The  Infidel  who  concedes  that  is 
a  better  Christian  than  the  Christian  who  disregards  it.  To  be  a 
Christian  must  always  imply  openness  and  candor.  So  it  must  imply 
fidelity  to  the  light,  and  to  the  light  that  shines  to-day  as  well  as  to 
that  which  is  reflected  from  all  the  yesterdays.  “  The  Church  heareth 
none  but  Christ,”  —  and  there  is  the  narrowness  of  it.  It  does  not 
hear  Christ  when  it  says  that.  He  was  the  last  man  who  would  have 
shut  his  ear  against  the  voice  of  God  from  whatever  quarter  it  might 
come.  He  said,  “  I  leave  with  you  the  spirit  of  truth,”  and  com¬ 
mended  his  followers  to  its  guidance.  That  is  what  not  Jesus  only, 
but  every  truth-teacher,  would  constantly  say.  And  the  spirit  of  truth 
—  or  the  inward  light,  as  our  friend,  Mrs.  Mott,  would  say  —  is  to 
introduce  the  “age  of  reason.”  Now,  if  any  movement  should  spring 
up  in  Arabia,  China,  Hindostan,  Patagonia,  that  seemed  to  be  under 
the  guidance  of  such  a  power,  that  looked  like  building  all  mankind 
into  one  temple,  uniting  them  in  fidelity  to  trusts,  and  in  aspirations 
after  the  love  of  the  true,  beautiful  and  good,  and  my  heart  were  dis¬ 
loyal  to  that  movement  originating  among  pagan  faiths  or  Patagonian 
savages,  then  my  heart  would  not  be  in  tune  with  the  music  of  the 
universe  and  the  harmony  of  things.  I  see  less  probability  that  such  a 
movement  will  originate  in  China,  or  among  the  savages  of  Patagonia, 
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than  that  it  should  originate  in  Boston,  and  in  the  bosom  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  It  seems  to  me,  in  fact,  to  have  already  originated.  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  bosom  of  the  first  man  when  the  seed  of  righteousness 
was  implanted  in  the  human  constitution.  To  attempt  rightly  to  en¬ 
force  the  natural  constitution  of  man  upon  man’s  own  life,  and  draw 
from  it  all  his  legislation,  all  the  laws  and  by-laws  for  his  daily  con¬ 
duct, —  that  is  the  movement  of  Free  Religion,  —  as  it  is  the  move¬ 
ment  of  intelligent  men  of  every  name  within  or  without  the  pale  of 
the  church.  Yet  in  the  historic  order  of  things,  out  of  the  bosom  of 
Christendom  goes  forth  specially  this  regenerating  movement  that  is 
to  enfold  the  earth,  unite  humanity,  bring  about  the  federation  of  the 
nations,  and  the  glory  of  the  latter  day,  —  all  being  provided  for,  not 
in  our  will,  but  in  a  Will  working  with  us  ■  all  provided  for  in  the 
original  purpose  of  things.  The  word  which  was  with  God,  and  was 
God,  and  is  God,  lo,  it  is  here.  It  has  been  pronounced  in  our  hear¬ 
ing  to-day.  It  utters  itself  in  the  sacred  silentness  of  our  solitudes. 
We  have  all  heard  it. 

“Why  cross  land  or  sea 

To  seek  that  which  long  ago  has  come  to  thee  ?” 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  3  o’clock  p.m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


At  the  appointed  hour  the  President  of  the  Association,  O.  B. 
Frothingham,  took  the  chair,  and  in  opening  the  session  made 
the  following  remarks  :  — 

ADDRESS  OF  O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

The  discussions  of  the  day  are  divided  into  two  general  topics. 
The  constructive  aspect  of  religion  and  of  religious  forces  was  the 
subject  of  this  morning’s  ess^y  and  discussion.  The  destructive  as¬ 
pect  of  religion  is  the  subject  of  this  afternoon’s  discussion.  As  Mr. 
Gannett  observed  this  morning,  they  are  not  two  different  things,  or 
opposing  forces,  but  different  aspects  of  the  same  cause.  Construc¬ 
tion  is  always  going  on,  but  the  destructive  side  of  construction  is  also 
worth  considering. 

If  we  dwelt  on  the  constructive  features  of  our  work  alone,  a  great 
many  people  would  suppose  that  we  were  simply  indifferentists,  —  that 
we  were  content  to  let  things  go  without  putting  in  our  own  word  of 
disapproval,  or  making  our  own  effort  in  the  process  of  change  and 
development.  It  is  that  side,  —  the  side  of  personal  protest  and  direct 
endeavor  for  reformation,  —  that  is  to  be  presented  this  afternoon  ; 
not  in  any  sense  in  opposition  to  the  views  held  this  morning,  but  sim¬ 
ply  to  give  emphasis  to  other  facts  pertaining  to  religious  progress. 
For  the  same  spirit  animates  both  forms  of  the  movement.  “  Sweet¬ 
ness  and  light  ”  go  together.  It  will  never  do  to  speak  of  sweetness 
alone  or  of  light  alone.  But  whenever  we  speak  of  sweetness  we 
imply  light ;  whenever  we  speak  of  light  we  imply  sweetness.  There¬ 
fore  in  the  discussion  this  afternoon,  although  it  may  seem  more  ag¬ 
gressive,  destructive,  the  end  aimed  at  will  be  the  same,  —  construc¬ 
tion. 

It  has  been  charged  upon  this  Association  that  we  are  men  who 
make  a  mixture  of  opinions ;  that  we  hold  nothing  in  sharp  outline  or 
with  stern  decision.  The  sympathy  and  symphony  of  religions,  peo¬ 
ple  say,  is  very  well,  very  beautiful,  but  it  lacks  edge  and  point.  Now, 
it  is  to  be  said  that  there  are  some  members  in  this  Association  who 
specially  emphasize  the  sympathy  of  religions,  and  there  are  others 
who  feel  equally  the  importance  of  noting  the  necessary  antagonisms 
between  religions,  and  the  antagonism  between  free  thought  and  every 
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religion  that  sets  up  a  standard  of  external  authority.  Though  the 
Association  has  this  variety  of  opinion,  yet  its  members  are  by  no 
means  in  a  position  of  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  men  of 
strong  and  eager  purposes,  and,  as  individuals,  hold  pretty  positive 
beliefs  ;  and  while  we  render  a  cordial  sympathy  to  all  the  forward 
movements  that  are  in  process  in  the  world  of  matter  and  in  the  world 
of  mind,  we  also  feel  bound  to  lend  our  personal  intellectual  and 
moral  influence  as  factors  among  the  forces  that  determine  the  ad¬ 
vance. 

And  there  are  two  important  sides  to  our  whole  movement.  Action 
implies  reaction.  Progress  implies  a  barrier  which  impedes  progress 
and  has  to  be  removed.  You  cannot  say  “yes”  without  implying 
“  no.”  Every  affirmation  has  its  limits.  It  has  the  point  at  which  the 
wave  beats  against  the  opposing  coast.  That  we  wish  to  put  our  fin¬ 
ger  upon  this  afternoon.  Admitting  the  majesty,  the  fullness,  the  pos¬ 
itiveness  of  the  movement,  the  fact  that  it  has  to  overcome  barriers, 
has  to  contend  against  bounds,  has  to  remove  obstacles,  must  also  be 
recognized.  Therefore  there  is  to  our  movement  not  only  a  construc¬ 
tive,  but  a  destructive,  side.  There  is  an  attitude  of  sympathy  and 
there  is  an  attitude  of  antipathy.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  feel  it 
to  be  our  glad  privilege  to  recognize  the  symphony  of  faiths,  we  also 
feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  put  our  hand  upon  the  antipathy  and  discord, 
and  show  not  only  how  religions  are  alike,  but  how  they  are  unlike, 
and  wherein  any  of  them  are  interfering  with  the  free  movement  of 
the  human  mind,  and  in  what  respects  they  need  to  be  amended  and 
reformed  or  even  abolished. 

We  rejoice  to  say  that  every  religion  has  had  its  place,  its  work. 
There  is  not  a  man  on  this  platform  who  will  not  be  perfectly  frank 
and  cordial  in  conceding  that  every  religion,  in  its  time  and  place,  has 
done  the  full  and  fair  work  of  a  religion :  it  has  been  good  for  its  pur¬ 
pose.  We  admit  that.  But  then  there  is  another  question,  namely, 
Is  it  good  for  another  and  larger  purpose  ?  It  helped  men  a  hundred 
years  ago  ;  will  it  help  men  in  this  nineteenth  century  ?  And  it  must 
not  be  supposed,  because  we  say  of  some  religion  that  it  is  not  good 
for  to-day,  that  we  say  that  it  was  not  good  for  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day  ;  because  we  say  that  this  particular  faith  has  done  its  work,  fin¬ 
ished  its  course,  and  may  be  dismissed,  —  that  therefore  we  may  say 
that  it  never  had  any  faith  to  keep,  any  cause  to  carry,  or  any  value  to 
serve.  On  the  contrary,  because  we  frankly  and  cordially  admit  the 
good  service  done  by  every  form  of  religion  in  times  past,  for  its  own 
age,  therefore  we  are  obliged  to  say,  “  This  is  the  nineteenth  century, 
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not  the  ninth.”  To-day  has  its  needs,  and  calls  for  services  which 
must  be  fulfilled,  precisely  as  much  as  the  wants  of  any  previous  day 
must  have  been.  It  is  for  us  to  say  wherein  religions  fail  to  do  the 
work  for  to-day  which  they  did  adequately  and  abundantly  a  thousand 
or  five  hundred  years  ago ;  to  show  wherein  and  why  the  temper  of 
our  times  is  destroying  old  and  opposing  forms  of  faith.  Therefore  it 
is  not  fair,  when  we  say  that  this  or  that  religion,  —  Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism,  Christianity,  —  has  not  shown  itself  equal  to  the  task  of 
regenerating  society  to-day,  to  charge  that  therefore  we  discard  the 
religion  as  false  and  evil.  We  admit  it  frankly  in  its  place.  We  are 
willing  to  crown  it  with  olive,  with  laurel,  with  gold.  But  we  say,  “  It 
has  played  its  part  as  king,  and  now  sits  in  a  lower  seat.  The  diadem 
rests  upon  another  forehead.”  vAnd  that  is  what  we  specially  say  this 
afternoon  ;  and  the  opening  word  will  be  spoken  to  you  by  Mr.  Abbot, 
in  an  essay  which  he  will  read.  I  now  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Francis 
E.  Abbot. 

ESSAY  BY  FRANCIS  E.  ABBOT. 

Construction  and  Destruction  in  Religion. 

To  build  is  greater  than  to  tear  down,  to  construct  greater  than  to 
destroy.  Yet  there  can  be  no  construction  without  destruction,  unless 
it  is  possible  to  create  something  out  of  nothing.  Whether  in  Nature 
or  in  Art,  every  new  form  involves  the  disappearance  of  old  forms ;  in 
fact,  the  only  creation  which  is  possible  is  the  recombination  of  ele¬ 
ments  ancient  as  the  universe  itself.  The  total  amount  of  matter  in 
existence  is  unchangeable,  capable  neither  of  diminution  nor  of  in¬ 
crease  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  total  amount  of  force.  From  old 
materials  alone  can  anything  arise ;  and  it  is  certain  that  dissolution 
of  the  forms  under  which  these  old  materials  existed  must  precede  or 
accompany  the  production  of  the  new  forms.  For  example,  no  build¬ 
ing  can  be  erected  without  the  destruction  of  the  trees  which  furnish 
the  wood-work,  the  destruction  of  the  ledges  whence  the  stones  are 
quarried,  the  destruction  of  the  ore  and  the  excavation  of  the  mines 
whence  the  iron  is  obtained,  and  so  forth.  Nature  and  man  must  build 
everywhere  and  always  under  the  same  law,  —  namely,  that  integration 
and  disintegration,  construction  and  destruction,  are  as  inseparable  as 
inside  and  outside. 

This  law  is  specially  obvious  in  the  case  of  organic  life.  All  the 
carnivorous  races  live  by  destroying  feebler  organisms ;  all  the  herbiv¬ 
orous  races  live  by  destroying  vegetable  organisms.  All  plants  draw 
their  nutriment  in  great  measure  from  the  products  of  other  organisms 
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which  have  been  decomposed,  that  is,  destroyed.  The  cotyledons  of 
the  pea  or  bean  are  a  wonderful  construction  providing  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  new  plant,  which  grows  only  by  destroying  them.  And 
so  on.  The  more  life  Nature  creates,  the  more  she  demolishes:  the 
two  processes  are  inseparable.  Life  and  death  succeed  each  other 
like  day  and  night. 

The  same  law  is  equally  regnant  in  the  world  of  human  society.  Na¬ 
tion  succeeds  nation,  not  by  killing  off  all  its  members,  but  by  absorb¬ 
ing  them  in  new  political  combinations,  as  Poland  has  been  partitioned 
between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  ;  or  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land  merged  into  Great  Britain.  Systems  after  systems  of  thought 
have  grown  up  only  to  be  successively  destroyed  or  transformed.  In¬ 
stitutions  appear  and  disappear,  yielding  their  sociological  elements 
back  to  the  common  treasury  of  human  experience  only  to  be  recom¬ 
bined  and  reconstructed  in  fresh  forms.  It  is  needless  to  illustrate  in 
detail ;  I  merely  wish  to  show  that  religion  would  be  an  exception  to 
a  universal  law  if  it  did  not  manifest  itself  in  the  same  manner,  and 
create  its  new  historic  forms  at  the  expense  of  the  forms  which  had 
preceded.  If  there  is  one  word  which  epitomizes  the  whole  course  of 
Nature,  in  all  its  aspects,  it  is  the  word  “metamorphosis;”  and  if  any 
one  should  suggest  “  evolution  ”  in  its  stead,  I  should  only  need  to  say 
that  evolution  tells  but  half  the  truth  until  dissolution  is  also  named. 
These  two  great  facts  of  endless  evolution  and  endless  dissolution  are 
summed  up  in  the  greater  fact,  —  metamorphosis.  Unless  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  the  thesis  that  evolution  means  absolute  creation,  we 
must  be  willing  to  admit  that  all  which  is  evolved  must  previously  have 
been  dissolved.  The  grand  sum  of  Being  remains  unaltered  and  unal¬ 
terable  :  its  history  is  nothing  but  ceaseless  formal  change  in  eternal 
substantial  changelessness. 

I  claim,  therefore,  that  the  large  and  broad  mind  will  recognize  the 
duality  of  process  Which  constitutes  the  history  of  religion,  as  of  all 
things  human ;  that  he  will  never  witness  the  destruction  of  an  old  sys¬ 
tem  without  looking  for  the  construction  of  that  which  is  even  at  the 
same  moment  succeeding  it,  —  never  witness  the  construction  of  a  new 
system  without  studying  the  destruction  of  the  one  or  many  old  ones 
whence  it  is  deriving  all  its  elements ;  and  that  he  will  perceive  the 
indispensableness  of  laying  equal  emphasis  on  each  term  of  the  rela¬ 
tion,  if  he  would  grasp  and  comprehend  it.  The  key  to  all  knowledge 
is  comparison  ;  and  no  one  understands  the  new-born  who  takes  no 
note  of  the  dying  or  the  dead.  It  is  impossible  to  affirm  without'deny- 
ing,  or  to  deny  without  affirming ;  I  think  we  have  heard  too  much 
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that  affirmation  is  the  only  important  thing,  —  that  negation  is  the 
part  of  barren  and  unproductive  thought,  —  that  it  is  time  to  cease 
tearing  down  and  begin  to  build.  To  such  unreflective  exhortation 
the  sagacious  thinker  must  reply  that  he  does  not  know  what  is 
laffirmed  till  he  knows  also  what  is  denied ;  that  negation  is  just  as 
essential  as  affirmation  to  the  sphericity  of  thought ;  and  that  he  who 
expects  to  build  without  tearing  down  should  possess  the  attribute, 
denied  to  Omnipotence  itself,  of  creating  materials  out  of  the  non-ex¬ 
istent.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  phrases.  Affirmation  and 
negation,  construction  and  destruction,  are  impossible  except  in  and 
through  each  other ;  and  we  should  not  yield  to  the  empty  and  fatuous 
cry  of  the  unthinking,  “We  have  had  enough  of  pulling  to  pieces: 
now  let  us  begin  to  construct !  ”  Yes,  construct  by  all  means  ;  but  do 
not  imagine  you  can  escape  the  law  which  requires  pulling  to  pieces 
in  order  to  construct.  All  the  elements  of  the  new  are  in  the  old ;  if 
you  are  earnest  to  build  the  new,  you  must  first  get  these  elements 
out. 

Essaying,  then,  to  be  genuine  and  enlightened  constructionists  in 
religion,  how  should  we  deal  with  the  problem  as  it  is  presented  to 
us  by  our  own  time  ? 

Hitherto  religion  has  been  only  local,  historical,  restricted,  in  its 
manifestations :  it  has  been  dependent  on  some  man  or  class  of  men 
fulfilling  the  honest  but  self-assumed  function  of  revealing  truth  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  their  exclusive  possession.  Hence  all  its  constructions 
have  partaken  of  the  same  narrowness  and  limitations,  But  to-day 
religion  is  making  a  mighty  effort  to  be  universal,  cosmopolitan,  unlim¬ 
ited  ;  like  Enceladus  under  Hitna,  the  imprisoned  giant  is  struggling 
for  his  liberty,  and  shakes  with  vast  convulsions  the  mountain  of  insti¬ 
tutional  formalities  that  weighs  him  down.  All  historic  religions  have 
been  special  organisms ;  but  universal  religion  must  be  an  organific 
force  pervading  all  human  society,  and  creating,  not  special  institu¬ 
tions  of  its  own,  but  rather  a  higher  and  nobler  condition  of  all  insti¬ 
tutions  which  are  grounded  on  natural  justice  and  truth.  In  this 
direction  solely  must  the  constructive  thought  and  energy  of  the  race 
henceforth  work,  in  the  field  of  religious  evolution.  The  bonds  of 
special  creeds,  and  of  the  special  institutions  which  incarnate  them, 
are  the  obstacles  which  first  of  all  must  be  overcome  before  the  spir¬ 
itual  forces  of  universal  ethical  advancement,  of  individual  aspiration 
and  development,  can  upbuild  in  society  and  in  the  soul  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  religious  constructions  of  the  future.  It  is  not  a  secondary  or 
subsidiary  matter  to  abolish  these  iron  restrictions  which  cramp  and 
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repress  the  vitality  of  the  age :  it  is  to-day  the  prime,  the  essential 
task  of  the  constructive  spirit  to  liberate  the  imprisoned  genius  of  hu- 
manity,  and  leave  it  free  to  build  under  the  blue  skies  of  God  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  a  secularism  freely  religious  in  spirit  and  aim.  Out  of  the  old 
must  be  born  the  new ;  and  he  is  the  arch-foe  of  the  future  who  would 
now  endanger  mother  and  child  alike  by  seeking  to  suppress  the  inev- 
table  throes  of  parturition.  Huxley  spoke  like  a  true  prophet  of  sci¬ 
ence  when  he  said,  “  History  shows  that  the  human  mind,  fed  by  con¬ 
stant  accessions  of  knowledge,  periodically  grows  too  large  for  its 
theoretical  coverings,  and  bursts  them  asunder,  to  appear  in  new 
habiliments;  as  the  feeding  and  growing  grub  at  intervals  casts  its 
too  narrow  skin,  and  assumes  another,  —  itself  but  temporary.  Truly 
the  imago-state  of  man  seems  to  be  terribly  distant;  but  every  moult  is 
a  step  gained,  and  of  such  there  have  been  many.” 

The  task  of  construction,  therefore,  proceeds  pari  passu  with  the 
destruction  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  various  historical  reli¬ 
gions.  But  the  new  construction  is  so  unlike  the  old  that  it  is  totally 
unrecognized,  save  by  the  few  discerning  minds  given  to  our  own,  as 
to  every,  age.  The  story  is  somewhere  told  of  a  vast  and  splendid 
palace  of  ice,  erected  at  great  expense  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  by 
one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia.  It  was  illumined  resplendently  with 
chandeliers  and  candelabra,  adorned  with  all  the  trappings  of  imperial 
luxury  and  magnificence,  and  made  the  scene  of  constant  balls,  fetes 
and  festivities  during  the  long  northern  winter.  But  the  winter  wore 
away ;  the  returning  sun  shot  down  his  rays  on  the  crystal  walls ;  the 
vast  fabric  melted  slowly  down  in  trickling  rills  ;  and  the  place  that 
knew  it  for  a  brief  season  of  revelry  and  splendor  knew  it  no  more 
forever.  Surely  it  was  the  very  wantonness  of  destruction  that  the 
warm  sunbeams  should  come  only  to  demolish  such  glorious  archi¬ 
tecture  of  human  genius  and  power !  Yet  all  the  while,  silently  and 
unperceived,  the  “  destroying  ”  sunshine  was  busily  at  work,  loosening 
the  frozen  soil,  wakening  the  earth  from  its  sterile  slumber,  clothing 
the  mighty  plains  of  the  North  with  tender  flowers  and  grass,  arraying 
the  bare,  brown  trunks  of  the  forests  with  raiment  of  green  leaves, 
ripening  the  fruits  and  maturing  the  harvests  that  should  feed  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  —  destroying  the  puny  work  of  human  artifice 
and  pride,  but  constructing  the  infinite  glories  of  the  new  and  living 
year!  To  complain  of  such  destructiveness  as  this,  to  lament  the 
disappearance  of  the  ice-palace,  and  take  no  heed  of  all  the  beauty 
that  came  with  the  iconoclastic  summer’s  sun,  would  be  no  more  irra¬ 
tional  than  to  bewail  the  decay  of  icy  theologies,  and  take  no  heed  of 
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the  tender  humanities  that  come  with  the  sunlight  of  knowledge,  and 
silently  clothe  the  world  with  the  green  promises  of  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Because  the  artificial  constructions  of  the  historical  faiths  so  lit¬ 
tle  resemble  the  natural  constructions  of  universal  religion,  the  air  is 
filled  with  lamentations,  with  reproaches,  with  protestations  against 
the  ruthlessness  and  iconoclasm  of  the  reformers.  “  The  ice-palace 
of  Christianity  is  a  house,  with  roof,  windows,  and  doors ;  it  is  a  great 
and  imposing  construction,  —  and  we  understand  it.  But  your  de¬ 
stroying  science  that  is  melting  it  down  constructs  nothing  but  — 
grass  !  ”  Nothing  but  grass  ?  The  life  of  the  world  is  at  stake  in  the 
coming  of  the  grass  and  the  grkin ;  and  they  cannot  come  without 
bringing  the  destruction  of  your  idolized  ice-prisons.  Let  the  “  de¬ 
stroying  ”  sunshine  of  knowledge  and  of  truth  thaw  out  the  frozen 
world ;  I  care  not  what  it  melts.  It  cannot  destroy  your  wretched 
ice-blocks  without  building  a  new  world  of  organized  life  and  beauty 
in  their  stead. 

Look  with  me  at  the  constructions  which  Christianity  (to  take  the 
religion  best  known  to  us  as  a  type  of  all  historical  religions)  has  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  world.  I  find  them  to  be  three :  the  Christian  Theology, 
the  Christian  Church,  the  Christian  Character. 

I.  It  would'  be  tedious  to  describe  the  well-known  features  of  the 
Christian  theology :  you  know  them  well.  That  the  first  man  was 
created  pure  and  holy,  but  was  tempted  to  his  fall  by  his  wife  and  the 
Spirit  of  Evil ;  that  all  mankind  were  involved  in  his  sin,  and  have 
;  lain  ever  since  under  the  wrath  of  God ;  that  the  only  escape  for  him 
!  from  eternal  perdition  was  for  God  himself  to  become  incarnate  in 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  life  and  death  are  accepted  as  atonement  for  all 
the  sins  of  those  who  accept  the  terms  of  salvation,  —  all  this  has 
been  built  up  by  master-minds  into  a  vast  body  of  doctrine  which, 
however  irrational  in  its  premises  and  immoral  in  its  conclusions,  can 
be  despised  by  no  one  who  is  competent  to  appreciate  the  genius  and 
intellectual  force  necessary  to  create  such  a  stupendous  system.  Or¬ 
thodoxy,  unlike  some  forms  of  sentimental  radicalism,  has  never  been 
ashamed  of  the  “  intellect,”  although  it  has,  to  be  sure,  insisted  on 
harnessing  the  intellect  to  its  own  chariot.  While  it  has  never  relaxed 
its  hold  of  the  reins,  it  knows  too  well  that  it  cannot  dispense  with 
the  understanding,  —  that  it  is  suicide  for  religion  to  rely  exclusively 
or  even  chiefly  on  a  “  sentiment,”  a  “  sense  of  mystery,”  or  an  “  intu¬ 
ition.”  It  has  always  denounced  what  it  calls  “carnal  reason,”  by 
i  which  it  means  reason  that  will  not  accept  the  fundamental  claims  of 
Revelation,  or  the  system  of  faith  built  laboriously  upon  them.  But 
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reason  “  sanctified  ”  by  “  faith  ”  has  been  the  great  architect  of  Ortho¬ 
doxy  ;  and  such  names  as  Augustine,  Athanasius,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Calvin,  and  their  peers,  prove  how  completely  Orthodoxy  has  depended 
upon  the  logical  intellect  for  its  influence  and  power.  The  doctrinal, 
or  purely  intellectual,  framework  of  Christianity  is  the  greatest  of  all 
its  constructions,  since  it  is  the  condition  of  all  the  others;  and  to 
suppose  that  Christianity  can  long  exist,  even  as  a  barren  and  empty 
name,  if  its  system  of  doctrines  goes  to  pieces,  is  to  be  totally  blind 
to  all  the  teachings  of  the  history  of  human  thought.  For  one,  I 
entertain  profound  admiration  for  this  vast  and  venerable  system,  re¬ 
garded  solely  as  a  creation  of  the  human  brain  •  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 
constructive  genius  in  the  intellectual  world,  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  chief  systems  of  philosophy  in  all  that  constitutes  greatness 
of  mental  architecture.  Its  fatal  defect  is  that  it  is  not  true,  —  not 
conformed  to  the  facts  of  the  universe  as  known  to-day  to  all  well- 
instructed  persons.  It  contains  truth,  no  doubt,  and  a  great  deal  of 
it ;  but  the  increase  of  knowledge  brings  to  light  many  truths  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  it,  and  still  more  truths  not  included  by  it,  and  therefore 
it  is  a  construction  that  cannot  much  longer  endure. 

II.  The  second  great  construction  of  Christianity  is  the  Christian 
Church.  Under  this  term  I  include  all  institutions  based  directly 
upon  the  Christian  Theology,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  and  perhaps  all  the 
countless  allied  institutions  of  an  eleemosynary,  charitable,  educa¬ 
tional,  or  propagandist  character,  should  also  be  included  under  it. 
These  various  institutions  have  never  really  been  so  organically  con¬ 
nected  as  to  fulfill  the  ideal  of  Christian  unity ;  schisms  and  separa¬ 
tions  have  long  since  rent  the  “  seamless  robe  of  Christ,”  and  there  is 
no  tailor,  human  or  divine,  skillful  enough  to  unite  the  fragments. 
Yet,  considered  together,  they  form  a  clustered  whole  which  shows  the 
Christian  theology  in  active  operation  as  a  vast  social  force,  tending 
to  create  a  definite  type  of  human  society.  Of  all  the  multifarious 
organizations  thus  grouped  together  under  the  common  name  of  Chris¬ 
tian,  no  large  and  philosophic  mind  will  question,  in  view  of  all  the 
facts,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  comes  the  nearest  to  a  com¬ 
plete  historical  embodiment  of  the  Christian  theology.  It  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  organize  the  entire  race,  socially  and  politically  no  less  than 
morally  and  religiously,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  strictly  deducible 
from  the  earliest  Christian  teachings,  but  adapted,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  varying  conditions  of  different  ages  and  climes.  I  believe  that 
the  world  has  never  yet  seen  another  organization  so  perfect,  so  mar¬ 
velously  suited  to  accomplish  its  objects.  So  long  as  the  Christian 
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theology  can  retain  its  hold  on  the  human  mind  unweakened,  so  long, 
I  believe,  will  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  survive  and  flourish  ;  and 
whoever  wishes  to  read  a  most  masterly  account  of  the  services  which 
this  Church  has  jendered  to  mankind  in  the  past  should  read  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  of  Comte’s  Positive  Philosophy.  That 
its  usefulness  diminishes  in  the  direct  ratio  that  mankind  outgrow  the 
Christian  theology,  and  that  the  pertinacious  continuance  of  the 
organization  after  the  expiration  of  its  usefulness  is  a  great  and  for¬ 
midable  threat  against  the  dearest  liberties  of  the  world,  are  certainly 
facts ;  but  these  facts  should  not  blind  us  to  the  other  fact  that  human 
genius  applied  to  the  organization  of  society  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
equal  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  universality,  the  flexibility, 
the  adaptation  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  or  the  astonishing 
strength  of  influence,  which  have  characterized,  from  the  beginning, 
this  great  social  construction  of  Christianity.  Magnificent  in  artistic 
proportions  as  its  own  cathedrals,  the  Catholic  Church  must  command 
the  wonder  and  admiration  even  of  those  who  see  in  it  the  pitiless  foe 
of  all  modern  progress  and  civilization  ;  and  the  new  faith  of  the  world 
will  be  great  indeed  if  it  shall  excel  this  dying  Christian  religion  in 
the  architectural  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  social  creations. 

III.  The  third  great  construction  of  Christianity  is  the  Christian 
Character,  —  that  is,  the  type  of  individuality  developed  in  the  be¬ 
liever  by  the  combined  influences  of  the  Christian  Theology  and  the 
Christian  Church.  Here  we  see  Christianity  in  active  operation  as  an 
internal  moral  and  religious  force,  not  only  molding  intellectual  belief 
by  its  Creed,  and  determining  external  relations  in  a  great  social  envi¬ 
ronment  by  its  Church,  but  also  creating  peculiar  motives,  affections, 
purposes,  actions,  in  the  individual  heart  and  life.  Through  the 
mighty  influence  of  education,  which  the  Church  has  always  monopo¬ 
lized  until  very  recent  times,  and  which  it  jealously  guards  as  the 
chief  fountain-head  of  its  own  power  over  the  world,  a  peculiar  qual¬ 
ity  is  stamped  ineffaceably  upon  the  young  character  which  marks  it 
as  Christian  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases.  Of  course  this  distinguishing 
peculiarity  is  greater  or  less  is  proportion  to  the  native  power,  volume 
and  originality  of  the  individual  mind ;  but  it  is  rarely  absent  wholly 
in  any  one  reared  under  distinctively  Christian  influences.  In  the 
eminent  saints  of  Christian  history,  the  similarity  of  type  is  obtru¬ 
sively  evident ;  and  in  the  obscurer  saints,  genuinely  and  nobly  such, 
of  whom  every  local  church  can  boast  one  or  more,  the  same  type  is 
unmistakable.  It  consists  essentially  in  what  may  be  termed  the  sub¬ 
missive  virtues :  faith,  obedience,  humility,  self-abasement,  resignation, 
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forbearance,  forgivingness,  gentleness,  meekness,  —  in  one  word,  love, 
It  is  the  predominance  of  the  emotional  and  devotional  over  the  intel 
lectual  qualities  ;  and  wherever  robustness  of  independent  conscience, 
self-assertion  of  individual  will,  or  unbending  integrity  of  personal 
intelligence  appear,  it  is  in  spite  of,  not  in  consequence  of,  the  influ 
ences  which  are  characteristic  of  Christianity.  This  Christian  Char 
acter  is  certainly,  in  the  view  of  one  discerning  enough  to  appreciate 
both  its  excellences  and  defects,  a  moral  construction  of  surpassing 
beauty  in  many  aspects  ;  it  has  the  charm  of  feminine  grace  and  love¬ 
liness,  and  finds  its  chief  response  in  the  heart  of  woman  ;  and  ii 
strong  men  are  to-day  increasingly  disinclined  to  pattern  their  own 
characters  by  it,  but  admire  it  in  others  rather  than  in  themselves,  that 
is  simply  saying  that  Christianity  is  not  a  religion  that  can  harmonize 
with  the  spirit  of  full-grown  and  virile  humanity.  Its  own  ideal,  held 
up  by  its  founder,  is  a  “little  child and  human  nature  in  its  matur¬ 
ity,  whether  in  men  or  women,  finds  it  impossible  to  live  by  it.  Yet  it 
can  be  admired  as  a  beautiful  construction  of  Christianity,  when  ex¬ 
emplified  in  those  to  whom  it  is  natural  and  alluring ;  though  I  musl 
confess  that  the  typical  Christian  appears  to  me  always,  mentally  and 
morally  considered,  as  a  child  that  never  matures,  but  stops  at  half 
growth. 

Such,  then,  are  the  three -great  constructions  of  Christianity,  —  its 
Theology,  its  Church,  its  Character.  They  are  all  admirable  in  their 
way,  yet  they  are  all  destined  to  be  destroyed ;  not  chiefly  by  the 
efforts  of  any  iconoclast,  but  by  the  natural  development  of  humanity 
The  universal  religion  that  is  taking  the  place  of  the  Christian  anc 
every  other  special  religion  is  also  creating  constructions  appropriate 
to  its  own  severer  and  maturer  nature,  and  cannot  without  absurdit) 
be  required  to  imitate  what  it  is  inevitably  and  involuntarily  destroy¬ 
ing.  The  unlikeness  between  the  new  and  the  old  constructions  is 
so  profound  and  vast,  that  the  wrorld  of  to-day,  looking  for  a  repro 
duction  of  the  old,  is  stone-blind  to  the  growth  of  the  new  under  it! 
very  eyes.  Even  some  highly  intelligent  radicals,  who  very  properl} 
believe  that  we  all  ought  to  be  busy  with  construction  and  affirmation 
look  for  this  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  creed,  in  a  new  demon 
stration  of  God  or  immortality  or  other  special  doctrine  ;  and  because 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  nobody  shows  a  consuming  zeal  t< 
imitate  the  churches  in  this  way,  they  are  disturbed  or  alarmed  or  dis 
affected.  I  would  fain  point  out  briefly  the  actual  constructions,  s< 
much  more  valuable  than  any  imaginable  creed,  which  are  going  on  a 
this  very  time,  under  our  very  eyes,  unheeded  as  yet  by  most  of  us 
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yet  very  noticeable  as  the  real  substitutes  for  the  perishing  construc¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  religion. 

I.  The  first  and  greatest  of  these  constructions,  because  the  root 
of  all  others,  is  the  vast  body  of  verified  knowledge,  the  marvelous 
accumulation  of  established  truths  respecting  the  facts,  nature  and 
laws  of  the  universe,  which  is  represented  by  the  word  “  Science.” 
It  is  growing  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  spreading  in  all  directions, 
climbing  up  from  the  problems  of  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  to  the  still  higher  problems  of  sociology,  ethics,  ontology, 
religion  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Nothing  can  long  escape  from 
examination  by  it,  or  from  complete  submission  to  its  one,  universal 
method.  The  creation  of  the  modern  sciences,  at  first  emerging  from 
the  thick  darkness  of  ignorance  in  such  isolation  that  their  close 
mutual  connection  and  inter-dependence  escaped  observation,  is  the 
commencement  of  the  erection  of  an  immense  edifice  of  real  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  is  to  hold  henceforth  the  proud  position  of  the  hitherto 
half-fabulous  Temple  of  Truth.  Nor  this  alone :  I  attribute  the 
construction  of  this  magnificent  though  unfinished  fabric,  which  is  the 
work  neither  of  a  supposed  revelator  nor  of  a  self-appointed  intel¬ 
lectual  leader,  to  the  birth  and  growth  in  the  universal  human  mind  of 
a  new  passion  for  knowledge,  a  new  and  mighty  love  of  natural  truth  ; 
and  this  love  of  truth  as  it  is  in  Nature,  not  in  Jesus,  out  of  which 
springs  all  earnest  search  for  it,  is  the  fundamental  principle,  the  cen¬ 
tral  inspiration,  of  the  universal  religion  which  is  fast  swallowing  up 
Christianity  with  all  its  congeners.  Science,  then,  is  the  first  great 
construction  of  universal  religion  ;  and  it  is  so  unlike  the  structure  of 
Christian  Theology  in  all  respects,  that  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  com¬ 
pare  it  to  a  temple,  nor  to  anything  else  which  can  be  at  last  finished 
or  completed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  vast  growing  tree,  to  whose 
life  no  imaginable  limit  can  be  assigned,  —  a  veritable  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  with  leaves  for  the  healing  of  all  nations,  which  was 
prophesied  in  the  ancient  dream  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  is  found 
at  last. 

II.  The  second  great  construction  of  universal  religion,  although  as 
yet  its  corner-stone  is  scarcely  laid,  is  the  Commonwealth  of  Man,  the 
vast  “federation  of  the  world”  of  which  England’s  Poet  Laureate 
sang  years  ago,  the  glorious  Republic  of  the  Human  Race  which  shall 
be  founded  on  universal  liberty,  on  equal  rights,  on  justice,  on  a 
brotherhood  which  shall  abolish  forever  the  barriers  of  race  and  creed. 
This  is  the  mighty  social  structure  which  the  spirit  of  science,  the 
spirit  of  free  intelligence  and  earnest  devotion  to  truth,  must  inevita- 
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bly  create  in  the  coming  years.  Long  and  bitter  struggles  must  firs 
come  between  this  free  spirit  and  the  fortified  institutions  of  antiquity 
bristling  with  cannon,  stuffed  with  gold,  swarming  with  men,  whicl 
will  never  surrender  without  a  desperate  battle  for  the  empire  the] 
still  wield  to-day.  But  the  victory  is  not  doubtful  in  the  end ;  nay,  it: 
promise  is  already  here.  The  great  republic  which  it  thrills  ever] 
American  heart  to  call  Our  Country  is  the  beginning,  the  actual  his 
torical  beginning,  of  this  universal  Commonwealth  of  Man.  It  is  oui 
Church  :  let  us  scorn  to  have  another !  Its  organic  principles  o: 
universal  individual  liberty,  of  universal  equal  rights,  of  universal 
justice  between  man  and  man,  —  in  a  word,  Liberty  in  Union,  and 
Union  in  Liberty,  —  are  the  identical  principles  on  which  shall  be 
built  up  the  Commonwealth  of  Man,  the  identical  principles  which 
this  platform  affirms  and  consecrates  as  Free  Religion.  Yes,  this  lit¬ 
tle  Association  holds  up  the  standard  of  Liberty  and  Union,  —  Per¬ 
fect  Freedom  and  Perfect  Fellowship ;  and  not  only  to  America,  but  tc 
the  world,  the  voice  of  Destiny  declares  to-day,  “  By  this  sign  shall 
thou  conquer !  ” 

III.  Lastly,  the  third  great  construction  of  universal  religion,  going 
on  all  the  while  that  purblind  spectators  are  clamoring,  “  Construct ! 
Construct !  ”  is  a  higher  type  of  individual  human  character,  the  free 
development  of  Natural  Manhood  and  Natural  Womanhood.  Here 
we  see  universal  religion  operating  as  an  active  force  in  the  recesses 
of  the  human  heart,  and  touching  the  secret  springs  of  human  con¬ 
duct.  When  the  child  is  educated  in  accordance  with  its  fundamental 
principles,  he  will  be  trained  to  defend  against  all  assaults  or  seduc¬ 
tions  the  absolute  supremacy,  in  his  own  soul,  of  natural  Reason  and 
natural  Conscience.  So  long  as  this  supremacy  is  preserved,  there  is 
no  danger  of  vice,  of  wrong  doing,  of  superstition,  of  anything  thal 
debases  self  or  injures  another.  This  is  the  religion  that  alone  shields 
private  life  or  public  welfare  from  terrible  disasters.  The  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  must  be  supreme  over  all  others,  —  over  wayward 
wills,  impulsive  desires,  gushing  affections.  The  virtues  that  grow  out 
of  this  sustained  supremacy  are  moral  strength,  integrity,  pride  oi 
character,  dignity  of  sentiment  and  act,  self-respect,  independence, 
incorruptibility,  courage,  justice,  truthfulness;  in  short,  the  non-sub¬ 
missive  virtues.  The  ideal  held  up  by  universal  religion  is  manhood 
and  womanhood,  —  not  childhood  ;  and  it  forms  a  type  of  character 
unmistakable  in  all  the  differences  of  individuals,  inasmuch  as  it  illus¬ 
trates,  everywhere  and  always,  the  sacredness  of  natural  individuality. 
It  is  a  great  and  magnificent  construction,  which  must  become  more 


and  more  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  proportion  as  the 
world  escapes  from  the  blinding  influence  of  false  ideals. 

Thus  I  have  briefly,  and  of  course  inadequately,  sketched  the  actual 
constructions  created  by  Christianity  and  by  universal  religion.  But 
my  task  would  be  left  undone,  if  I  failed  to  point  out  explicitly  that 
each  kind  of  construction  acts  against  the  other  as  a  destructive  force. 
The  Christian  Theology  and  modern  Science  are  struggling  together 
in  a  conscious  warfare  that  can  terminate  only  by  the  death  of  one  of 
the  combatants.  The  Christian  Church  and  the  Republic  are  locked 
in  a  deadly  contest,  though  neither  of  them  as  yet  more  than  dimly 
apprehends  the  fact.  The  Christian  Character  and  the  Moral  Ideal 
of  free  individuality  are  equally  battling  for  existence  against  each 
other,  though  the  battle  is  in  the  air,  unperceived  by  the  unreflective. 
I  do  not  think  the  issue  dubious.  Yet  this  I  say :  that  the  final  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  magnificent  constructions  of  the  future  over  the  provisional 
and  now  obstructive  constructions  of  the  past  is  delayed  by  every  one 
who  perpetuates  confusion  as  to  the  real  issue,  —  who  helps  to  dis¬ 
guise,  however  honestly,  the  vast  warfare  waging,  not  only  in  the  world 
of  ideas,  but  equally  in  the  world  of  institutions,  between  Christianity 
and  Free  Religion,  —  or  who,  discerning  the  real  issue,  forbears  to 
bring  his  active  aid,  be  it  never  so  small  in  amount,  to  the  side  of  the 
latter.  Science  cannot  fulfill  its  destiny  until  it  has  buried  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Theology  ;  the  Republic  cannot  triumph  over  all  its  foes  until  the 
Christian  Church  shall  be  disabled  by  death  from  sapping  its  funda¬ 
mental  principles;  the  individual  man  and  woman  cannot  achieve  the 
fullness  of  natural  development  until  they  are  educated  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  purified  from  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the  artificial  Christian 
Character.  The  conflict  is  here,  to  be  seen  by  all  who  have  eyes  to 
see  it :  he  has  not  made  it  who  simply  points  it  out.  Men  might 
silence  the  disagreeable  announcement,  but  they  could  not  change  the 
disagreeable  fact.  No  man  can  labor  for  the  spread  of  science,  for 
the  extension  of  republican  ideas,  or  for  the  cultivation  of  free  indi¬ 
viduality,  without  adding  his  mite  to  the  vast  sum  of  those  influences 
which  are  gradually  destroying  the  Christian  Theology,  Church,  and 
type  of  Character.  It  is  an  immense  mistake  to  suppose  that  one  can 
labor  for  universal  religion  without  thereby  doing  the  work  of  the 
avowed  anti-Christian,  though  in  unconsciousness  or  concealment  of 
the  fact.  This  is  the  unpalatable  truth  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  tell ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  humanity  will  be  the  gainer, 
when  the  truth  is  not  only  told,  but  heard,  respected,  and  put  into 
appropriate  action.  The  task  of  construction  itself  has  its  destructive 
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side,  and  cannot  be  successfully  performed  till  mankind,  coming  to 
full  consciousness  of  the  fact,  take  up  the  duties  of  the  age  in  a  spirit 
worthy  of  them. 

When  the  snows  were  melting  on  the  mountains  at  the  close  of  last 
winter,  the  ice  that  had  piled  up  in  some  of  our  narrow  river-valleys, 
under  the  influence  of  the  severe  and  protracted  cold,  formed  immense 
and  dangerous  gorges,  which  threatened  terrible  disasters  by  damming 
up  the  floods.  Day  by  day  the  waters  rose  behind  them  ;  and  at  last, 
impelled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  men  began  to  blast  away  por¬ 
tions  of  these  enormous  gorges,  that  they  might  break  up  before  the 
mass  of  water  had  become  such  as  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  their 
villages  and  towns.  I  heir  efforts  were  partially  successful,  though 
they  would  have  been  more  so  if  earlier  commenced,  and  if  made  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  case  is  not  unlike  that  of  Christianity.  An  im¬ 
mense  institution,  wealthy  and  powerful,  stands  in  the  way  of  forces 
which  are  accumulating  in  dangerous  strength  behind  it.  Sooner  or 
later  it  must  give  way,  break  up,  float  down  the  stream,  and  leave  the 
river  of  human  progress  untrammelled  by  its  obstructive  presence. 
Far-seeing  men  would  fain  avert  the  evils  of  the  future  by  blasting 
away  betimes,  through  the  activities  of  Liberal  Leagues,  the  political 
connections  of  this  great  ice-gorge  of  Christianity  with  the  republican 
State.  Their  work  is  seemingly  destructive  and  iconoclastic,  yet  really 
constructive,  conservative,  and  benevolent.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
especial  duty  of  brave  and  intelligent  radicals  to  aid  in  this  purely 
protective  work,  and  help,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  the  peace¬ 
ful  and  timely  removal  of  an  obstruction  which,  if  unremoved  by  these 
means,  must  inevitably  bring  catastrophe  and  disaster  in  the  end.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  radicalism  will  yet  prove  itself,  by  its  own 
foresight  and  courage  and  public  spirit,  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
aid  efficiently  in  the  labor  of  carrying  forward  the  construction  of  a 
republic  which  is  the  true  church  of  universal  religion  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  afternoon  you  must  be  prepared  for 
trenchant  work.  We  are  presenting  now  what  is  called  the 
negative  side,  —  the  side  of  criticism  and  of  protest.  We  shall 
introduce  speakers  who  will  be  likely  to  give  forcible  and  pun¬ 
gent  expression  to  their  thought  on  this  side  of  the  theme. 
With  that  view  we  have  asked  Mr.  B.  F.  Underwood  to  speak 
to  you,  who  is  well  known  as  an  able  representative  of  what  is 
called,  perhaps  somewhat  loosely,  “  Philosophical  Materialism.” 
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REMARKS  OF  B.  F.  UNDERWOOD. 

After  so  able  and  admirable  an  address  as  you  have  just  listened  to, 
my  off-hand  remarks,  for  such  they  will  be,  will  at  least  perhaps  be 
opportune  in  this,  —  that  they  will  afford  some  relaxation  from  the 
strain  to  which  your  minds  doubtless,  as  my  own,  have  been  subjected 
by  Mr.  Abbot  in  his  essay.  That  what  is  called  Materialism  is  gain¬ 
ing  ground  in  our  day,  and  that  it  is  destructive  of  the  ordinary  forms 
of  religious  belief,  will  perhaps  be  conceded.  What  I  aim  to  do  this 
afternoon,  in  the  few  remarks  I  shall  make,  is  to  correct  some  misap¬ 
prehensions,  as  I  conceive,  that  have  prevailed  with  respect  to  this 
materialistic  view  of  the  universe,  or  to  philosophical  Materialism. 

In  common  with  others  of  various  schools  of  thought,  I  cannot 
help  observing  a  lack  of  precision  and  definiteness  in  the  meaning  of 
words.  I  listen  to  an  essay  or  hear  a  sermon  on  Materialism,  and  I 
find  in  some  cases  that  the  cardinal  thought  is,  that  it  is  something 
essentially  gross,  groveling,  —  something  that  is  the  opposite  of  all 
those  virtues  and  those  admirable  traits  of  character  that  excite  the 
sympathy  and  have  the  respect  of  all  good  minds  everywhere.  One 
person  will  claim  that  Materialism  is  that  view  which  regards  the  uni¬ 
verse  as  wholly  material ;  and  then,  when  he  has  read  some  such  dis¬ 
course  as  that  celebrated  address  of  Tyndall’s  at  Belfast,  in  which, 
explaining  his  view  of  Materialism,  he  speaks  of  matter  as  containing 
“  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  of  life,”  he  will  at  once  re¬ 
mark  that  that  is  not  Materialism,  because  Tyndall  has  respect  and 
gives  attention  to  the  religious  element  in  human  nature.  And  I  find 
the  same  confusion  prevails  when  people  speak  of  Christianity.  One 
gentleman,  evidently  able  and  anxious  to  present  the  truth,  speaks  of 
Christianity  as  a  system  of  doctrines,  and  then  elaborately  proceeds 
to  define  what  these  doctrines  are.  Another  gentleman,  of  equal  abil¬ 
ity  and  of  equal  candor,  tells  me,  when  he  is  pressed  closely  for  a 
definition,  that  Christianity  is  simply  those  beautiful  ethical  principles 
which  Jesus  specially  taught,  but  which  are  associated  with  all  religion, 
and  were  found  before  Christianity  had  its  origin.  And  thus  we  are 
in  confusion  at  the  very  threshold  of  any  effort  to  present  our  views  in 
exposition  of  any  school  of  philosophy  or  of  thought  unless  we  agree 
on  the  meaning  of  terms.  Hence  this  afternoon  I  shall  try  only  to 
correct  a  few  misapprehensions  that  prevail  in  regard  to  the  term 
Materialism,  without  making  any  effort  to  present  an  elaborate  dis¬ 
course  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  “Materialism”  has  an  entirely  different  use 
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from  its  philosophical  meaning,  and  yet  the  two  uses  are  sometimes 
confounded.  We  speak  of  the  Materialism  of  this  age  to  indicate  its 
sordidness,  its  grossness,  its  rush  for  money,  its  mere  business  enter¬ 
prise,  and  its  desire  to  accumulate  simply  that  which  gratifies  the 
tastes  or  the  passions.  Now  I  do  not  understand  that  this  character¬ 
istic  of  the  age  is  necessarily  associated  with  a  Materialistic  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  universe,  any  more  than  it  is  associated  with  any  of  the 
multifarious  forms  of  Spiritualism.  I  do  not  know,  if  I  can  judge  of 
the  history  of  the  world,  that  ages  when  Materialistic  views  have  most 
prevailed  have  been  ages  in  which  there  have  been  the  most  moral 
grossness  and  sensualism.  I  think,  perhaps,  some  of  the  lowest  ma¬ 
terialistic  ages  of  the  world,  in  a  moral  sense,  were  those  periods 
known  as  the  “  dark  ages,”  when  the  belief  in  God  and  the  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other  dogmas  of  a  religious  charac¬ 
ter,  were  held  with  special  intensity.  Those  were  ages  of  the  grossest 
vice  and  licentiousness,  and  ages  to  which,  as  Lecky  says,  “  The  epi¬ 
thet  ‘  mean  ’  is  justly  applicable.”  Now  I  never  should  be  inclined  to 
place  the  responsibility  for  those  evils  upon  the  spiritualism  or  the¬ 
ology  of  those  ages.  So  let  not  the  immorality  of  any  age  or  people 
be  charged  upon  the  Materialistic  views  that  may  chance  to  prevail. 
I  read  of  a  religion  which  is  decided  to  be  the  most  Materialistic  in 
its  philosophy  of  any  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  —  Buddhism  ;  and 
of  that  Max  Muller,  himself  a  Christian  theist,  tells  us  that  never 
since  the  world  began  was  there  a  system  of  ethics  more  pure  than 
that  of  this  religion  which  has  no  God,  and  no  altar  even  to  “  the 
unknown  God.” 

Then  there  is  no  necessity  for  associating  grossness,  selfishness, 
sordidness,  or  any  kind  of  immorality,  with  Materialism.  If  the  word 
Materialism  shall  finally  be  decided  by  our  lexicographers  to  represent 
these  bad  qualities,  let  it  then  be  understood,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  that  there  is  the  widest  distinction  between  this 
meaning  of  “  materialism  ”  and  scientific  or  philosophical  Materialism. 

Another  misconception  with  many  persons  is  that  Materialism  con¬ 
sists  of  mere  dogmatic  denial,  and  claims  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
universe.  A  great  many  persons,  in  speaking  of  this  system  of 
thought,  claim  that  the  Materialist  is  short-sighted  and  superficial, 
because,  when  he  looks  upon  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  and  can  ascer¬ 
tain  the  proximate  cause,  he  therefore,  as  they  say,  claims  that  he  has 
solved  the  whole  mystery  of  things.  Now  the  mysteries  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  press  upon  us  all,  and  with  equal  irresistibleness,  and  none  of  us 
have  been  able  to  solve  them.  The  mathematics  of  human  intelli- 
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gence  have  never  furnished  us  the  rule  by  which  to  solve  these  great 
problems.  We  may  use  a  different  terminology  from  that  employed 
by  Theism  or  Spiritualism,  yet  we  none  the  less  acknowledge  these 
mysteries.  If  a  person  asks  me  what  makes  the  tree  grow,  and  I  say 
to  him,  “  I  don’t  know,”  my  answer  is  equivalent  to  the  expression  of 
the  Theist  when  he  says  “  God.”  The  word  “  God  ”  is  used  like  the 
letter  “  X  ”  in  algebra,  to  represent  an  unknown  quantity :  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  this,  —  that  with  a  given  formula  we  can  work  out  the  alge¬ 
braic  problems,  while  in  the  problems  of  Nature  we  have  no  rule  by 
which  to  work  out  the  final  result,  and  the  word  “  God  ”  must  forever 
stand  for  that  of  which  we  have  no  definite  idea.  Now  if  the  Theist 
wants  this  word  to  stand  behind  phenomena,  and  if  the  Materialist 
does  not  see  fit  thus  to  clothe  his  ignorance  with  a  word,  where  is  the 
difference  in  fact?  is  it  not  confined  chiefly  to  the  expressions  that  are 
employed  to  represent  the  two  different  modes  of  thought  ?  I  suppose 
there  is  no  Materialist  who  would  not  say  that,  whether  this  unknown 
power  be  inherent  in  matter  or  outside  of  it,  it  is  essentially  transcen¬ 
dental  and  beyond  the  ability  of  the  human  mind  to  comprehend. 
Even  the  French  Materialists  were  ready  to  recognize  this ;  and  mod¬ 
ern  Materialist  sages,  like  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  who  are  a  little  timid 
about  avowing  their  Materialism,  speak  of  a  power  which  is  inscruta¬ 
ble  to  the  mind  of  man.  And  I  suppose  the  real  difference  to-day 
between  the  philosophical  Materialist  and  the  philosophical  Theist  is, 
that,  while  they  both  recognize  the  existence  of  this  power,  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  which  they  see,  but  the  rationality  of  which  they  do  not 
comprehend,  the  Theist  gives  a  specific  name  and  certain  attributes  to 
it,  and  the  Materialist,  or  Atheist,  so  called,  does  not  see  fit  to  charac¬ 
terize  it  by  any  name,  but  simply  recognizes  it  as  Nature  herself.  And 
the  word  “Nature”  is  just  as  unintelligible,  in  one  sense,  as  the  word 
“  God.”  It  is  simply  an  abstraction;  and  when  we  say  that  Nature  does 
thus  and  so,  we  mean  that  there  is  a  power  that  we  do  not  comprehend 
that  performs  this  operation.  When  Martin  Luther  said  that  “  God  is 
a  sheet  of  blank  paper  which  contains  nothing  except  what  thou  hast 
written  thereon,”  I  suppose  he  expressed  an  opinion  which  most  of 
the  advanced  Theists  of  to  day  would  endorse,  —  that  every  attribute 
of  God  is  a  projection  of  the  human  mind.  Now  the  simple  power 
upon  which  this  projection  is  made,  without  any  addition  thereto,  is 
that  which  to  the  Materialist  and  Theist  in  common  may  represent 
God. 

There  is  another  misapprehension  in  this.  It  is  said  that  Material¬ 
ism  ignores  religion,  —  ignores  the  religious  element  in  the  human 
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mind.  Now  that  sets  me  to  inquiring  what  religion  is.  My  friend 
Abbot,  whose  precision  and  carefulness  of  statement  I  admire,  says 
that  “religion  is  the  effort  of  man  to  perfect  himself.”  If  that  be 
true,  I  hope  I  am  not  fully  outside  of  religion,  even  if  I  be  an  Athe¬ 
ist.  But  that  is  a  definition  which  very  few  men  are  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept.  Others  will  tell  you  that  religion  consists  in  a  set  of  doctrines, 
and  will  point  to  the  historical  religions  of  the  world  for  illustration. 
And  there  are  others  still  who  say  that  they  do  not  mean  by  “  reli¬ 
gion  ”  merely  the  moral  efforts  of  man  to  perfect  himself,  nor  such 
special  forms  of  faith  as  Judaism,  Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  &c., 
but  an  inherent,  inborn,  indigenous  principle  in  the  mind  of  man  by 
which  he  feels  his  relation  to  an  Infinite  Power,  and  which  Material¬ 
ism  neither  accounts  for  on  the  one  hand,  nor  gives  anything  to  grat¬ 
ify  on  the  other.  And  this  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  the  most 
effectual  assault  that  can  be  made  upon  the  Materialistic  system  of 
thought.  Now  however  true  this  may  be,  at  least  in  part,  against 
ancient  Materialism,  I  think  it  does  not  apply  to  modern  ;  for  modern 
Materialism  includes  and  incorporates  into  its  system  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution ,  and  Evolution  includes  the  historical  development  of  reli¬ 
gion,  viewed  as  a  tendency  or  disposition  or  instinct,  just  as  much  as 
it  includes  the  development  of  the  human  body.  I  suppose  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Free  Religious  move¬ 
ment,  whatever  particular  school  of  thought  they  may  belong  to,  hold 
to  the  common  view  presented  by  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall,  that 
worlds,  and  that  species,  language,  marriage,  government,  art,  com¬ 
merce,  civilization,  everything,  has  been  developed  from  homogene- 
neous  beginnings.  Now  if  we  accept  the  theory  that  man  himself  is  a 
development,  —  that  he  came  up  from  low  conditions,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  he  was  a  mere  brute,  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
even  lower  than  the  lowest  men  that  inhabit  the  globe  to-day,  — if  that 
theory  be  accepted,  we  think  it  is  useless  for  the  religionist,  by  what¬ 
ever  name  he  designate  himself,  still  to  maintain  that  religion  is  a 
primordial  human  endowment,  something  that  was  incorporated  into 
the  nature  of  man  at  the  time  he  originally  appeared  upon  the  globe. 
How  easy  it  is,  at  least  how  easy  it  seems  to  be,  if  man  himself  is 
developed  from  the  lowest  beginnings  and  came  up  from  a  brute-like 
state,  to  suppose  that  all  his  religious  emotions,  feelings  and  tenden¬ 
cies  have  originated  from  those  same  homogeneous  beginnings.  If  a 
person  tells  me  that  he  knows  there  is  a  reality  in  religion,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  question  it.  If  he  says  he  has  a  tendency  to  worship,  and 
appeals  to  Phrenology,  which  finds  an  organ  of  veneration  at  the  top 
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of  the  head,  or  to  Intuition,  which  finds  an  impulse  in  the  heart 
towards  a  Supreme  Power,  I  have  no  need  to  deny  even  that.  But  I 
say,  inasmuch  as  other  tendencies  and  activities  of  our  natures  have 
resulted  from  practices  and  experiences,  so  we  may  say  that  the  ten¬ 
dencies  to  worship  have  resulted  from  the  experiences  of  man  during 
countless  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  when  his  experiences  have 
been  organized  into  his  nature  and  made  a  part  of  his  very  being. 
Nobody  thinks  there  is  any  great  irreverence  when  Huxley  says  that, 
according  to  Darwin,  the  cat  was  not  made  a  perfect  mousing  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  beginning,  but  that  by  progress  some  cats  became  skillful 
at  hunting  mice,  and  that  by  and  by  the  experience  of  cats  became 
ingrained  as  an  instinct.  Why  may  not  Materialism  claim  that  the 
experiences  of  men  produced  the  fact  of  worship  during  those  primi¬ 
tive  times  when  ideas  were  crude  and  men  were  thankful  for  the  favors 
they  received  from  Nature,  and  when  they  were  terrified  by  the  dread¬ 
ful  calamities  that  threatened  and  sometimes  overwhelmed  them  ? 
Those  experiences,  carried  through  ages,  and  even  up  through  periods 
when  man  became  more  and  more  enlightened,  might  become  organ¬ 
ized  into  the  nature  of  man  and  produce  religion,  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  supposing  that  God  specially  put  the  instinct  of  religion  and 
the  tendencies  to  worship  into  the  mind  of  man  at  the  beginning,  any 
more  than  he  put  the  instinct  to  catch  mice  into  the  heart  of  a  cat. 
We  say,  then,  that  we  do  not  ignore  the  religious  element  in  man,  but 
instead  thereof  we  give  it  full  recognition.  We  recognize  also  the 
influence  for  good  and  evil  that  it  has  had  upon  the  world.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  pointing  to  Jehovah  for  its  origin,  we  point  back  to  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  man  himself. 

Materialism,  like  all  other  forms  of  thought,  has  made  progress 
during  the  past  few  years.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Materialist, 
perhaps,  would  tell  you  that  the  mind  of  man  was  a  sheet  of  blank 
paper,  and  when  he  would  go  further  than  even  Locke  would  against 
intuitive  ideas  in  the  mind.  Now,  while  he  claims  that  there  are  no 
“  innate  ideas ,”  he  admits  that  there  are  innate  tendencies  ;  and  because 
these  are  a  priori  in  the  individual,  —  because  the  individual  man 
never  learned  them,  —  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  a  priori  in  the 
race ;  but  they  probably  did  have  their  beginning  in  the  experiences 
of  the  race,  and  through  ages  accumulated,  organized  and  fixed,  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  nature  of  man.  Hence,  Materialism,  instead  of 
saying  that  we  should  carry  out  all  these  activities  and  tendencies  as 
being  necessarily  good,  bids  us  remember  that  their  starting-point  was 
in  ignorance,  and  in  that  limited  view  of  nature  which  belonged  to  the 
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savage ;  and  therefore  recognizes  the  fact  that  we  can  outgrow  them, 
or  those  doctrines  and  ceremonies  to  which  they  lead,  without  injuring 
our  manhood  or  womanhood,  or  in  any  way  derogating  from  our  true 
worth. 

It  is  said  again  that  Materialism  gives  too  much  prominence  to 
material  agencies.  Sometimes  it  is  said,  “  The  Materialists  do  not 
show  sufficient  regard  for  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Jesus  and 
Mahomet  and  Luther  and  Emerson  and  Parker  and  others  who  have 
been  natural  leaders.”  Now,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Materialism, 
while  it  has  been  fighting  against  an  extreme  view,  has  gone,  through 
some  of  its  representatives,  to  the  other  extreme.  But  I  think  that 
the  charge  made  in  this  general  manner,  —  that  Materialism  makes 
too  much  of  material  agencies,  —  is  not  well  founded.  Is  it  not  mate¬ 
rial  agencies  that  have  largely  made  us  what  we  are  ?  We  can  respect 
and  admire  the  gentle  Nazarene  when  he  taught  the  golden  rule,  and 
inculcated  the  virtues  of  peace  and  purity  and  righteousness.  But 
what  would  have  become  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  if  material  agen¬ 
cies  had  not  sent  them  abroad  over  the  world?  Take  the  doctrine 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  I  suppose  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  brought  all  those  nations  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
under  his  dominion,  did  more,  unwittingly  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
to  develop  the  fact  of  human  brotherhood  than  all  the  moral  sages 
who  had  preceded  him.  And  afterwards,  when  the  Roman  Empire 
brought  under  its  eagles  all  those  various  nations,  I  suppose  it  also 
did  more  for  the  cause  of  brotherhood  than  any  mere  individuals 
could  do.  And  I  suppose  that  steam,  electricity  and  printing,  and 
these  other  material  agencies  by  which  nations  can  come  in  contact 
with  one  another  and  thereby  destroy  prejudices  and  break  down  bar¬ 
riers  that  have  hitherto  divided  them,  have  done  more  than  any  or  all 
the  reformers  combined  in  propagating  large,  broad  and  catholic  views 
with  regard  to  humanity.  We  do  not  by  any  means  ignore  any  of 
these  so-called  spiritual  reformers,  in  so  far  as  they  have  taught  great 
and  grand  truths.  But  we  cannot  help  recognizing  the  material  agen¬ 
cies  that  are  by  some  people  so  much  deprecated,  or  spoken  of  so 
slightingly,  as  a  great  means  by  which  mankind  have  been  educated, 
and  by  which  their  condition  has  been  bettered. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Science  and  Materialism  have  gone  hand  in 
hand.  Just  in  proportion  that  the  one  has  made  progress,  in  the  same 
ratio  the  other  has  had  its  realm  enlarged.  For  instance,  years  ago  it 
was  believed  that  God  was  the  cause  of  everything,  —  the  immediate 
cause.  The  rain  fell  because  Jehovah  willed  it.  But  afterwards  Ma- 
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terialism,  in  science,  said  that  the  rain  fell  because  the  vapors  con¬ 
densed  in  the  air.  We  find  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  rainbow 
was  put  in  the  sky  for  a  certain  purpose,  in  order  to  assist  the  memory 
of  Jehovah.  But  Science  tells  us  that  the  rainbow  is  the  result  of 
the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  in  water.  And  so  we  might  go 
all  through  the  history  of  natural  science  and  find  it  displacing  the 
old  theological  views  with  what  are  called  Materialistic  views.  Once 
God  made  the  universe  immediately,  —  so  it  was  thought.  But  the 
Materialism  of  science  has  pretty  nearly  proven  that  the  universe  has 
been  evolved  and  brought  into  its  present  condition  through  an  infi¬ 
nite  series  of  modifications  continuing  through  countless  ages.  The¬ 
ology  said  that  the  present  collection  of  species  of  animals  on  the 
globe  never  could  have  appeared  unless  they  had  been  made  miracu¬ 
lously  ;  for  how  could  such  fine  and  admirably  adapted  structures  be 
produced  unless  there  were  intelligence,  design  and  benevolence  to 
produce  them  ?  But  Materialism,  in  science,  has  shown  at  least  that 
there  are  great  natural  principles  which  have  been  operative  in  the 
production  of  species,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  regulative  power 
behind  those  principles,  there  has  been  no  special  teleology  and  no 
miraculous  intervention.  And  thus  Materialism  is  making  progress 
just  in  proportion  as  science  is  making  progress.  It  is  Materialism, 
however,  operating  not  in  a  compact  body,  not  much  organized,  but 
operating  through  all  the  different  departments  and  avenues  of  society. 
It  is  found  pervading  or  influencing  the  press,  —  our  literature  gener¬ 
ally, —  and  giving  tone  and  tendency  to  the  thought  of  the  age.  It 
appears  largely  in  what  is  called  “  Spiritualism,”  and  is  even  getting 
into  the  churches.  And  by  and  by  perhaps  Christian  theology  will 
find  some  kind  of  theory  by  which  it  will  define  “  spirit  ”  in  terms  of 
“  matter,”  and  thereby  get  rid  of  that  dualism  which  is  the  antagonist 
of  science  and  the  foe  of  progress. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  Materialism  does  not  cultivate  ideality 
and  imagination  and  the  emotional  part  of  man.  Now  I  will  not  say 
that  there  is  not  some  justice  in  this  charge,  in  so  far  as  some  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Materialism  have  given  their  thought  and  their  philoso¬ 
phy  to  the  world.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  heretofore  Materi¬ 
alism  has  been  in  a  terrible  fight  with  all  forms  of  “  Supernaturalism,” 
in  which  the  combative  element  has  been  largely  developed/and  the 
critical  faculty  has  been  cultivated  into  undue  prominence  over  those 
qualities  of  mind  which  tend  to  poetry,  art,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  said, 
for  instance,  that  you  would  not  have  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  in  a 
Materialistic  age.  But  perhaps  we  should  not  be  without  the  imagi- 
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nation  which  created  that  admirable  fiction.  We  might  not  have  had 
that  precise  form  of  the  poem ;  but  if  the  same  imagination  and  the 
same  love  of  the  beautiful  had  taken  other  forms,  and,  instead  of 
going  into  the  heavens  and  talking  about  angels  and  devils,  had  con¬ 
fined  itself  to  this  world  and  to  human  beings  and  human  experiences, 
would  there  have  been  any  especial  loss  to  mankind  ?  The  imagina¬ 
tion  does  not  create  ideas.  It  only  takes  ideas  that  exist  and  trans¬ 
poses  them  in  infinite  variety.  Where  is  there  anything  in  philosophic 
Materialism  that  deals  with  the  realities  about  us  that  should  destroy 
aspiration  or  imagination,  or  chill  the  emotions  of  man  ?  All  the 
great  passions  and  loves  of  mankind  remain,  and  it  is  these  that  give 
poetry  its  field. 

Now  a  word  in  conclusion  :  These  sentiments,  —  perhaps  somewhat 
new  to  some  of  my  hearers,  new  at  least  in  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  presented,  —  these  sentiments,  we  claim,  are  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  an  eminent  degree  of  morality,  because  Materialism, 
while  it  does  not  teach  any  relations  to  an  “  unknown  Being,”  or  to  a 
Personality  in  nature,  does  teach  the  science  of  the  relations  which 
exist  between  men  and  their  fellow-men.  It  calls  attention  from  a 
personal  anthropomorphic  God,  whose  ways,  even  theologians  tell  us, 
“are  past  finding  out,”  and  fixes  attention  upon  man,  who  is  the  prom¬ 
inent  being  on  this  earth,  and  has  a  right  to  bring  everything  into  sub¬ 
jection  to  his  progress  and  advancement.  Then,  instead  of  building 
churches,  and  dedicating  them  to  a  Supreme  Power  in  the  heavens, 
Materialism  would  say,  “  Construct  edifices  for  learning  and  virtue, 
and  dedicate  them  to  man.”  If  this  Power  exists,  it  is  not  in  need  of 
our  especial  efforts.  But  we  ourselves  are  all  in  need  of  the  best 
efforts  we  can  put  forth  for  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  Instead 
of  trying  to  stimulate  and  encourage  that  reverence  which  bows  so 
assiduously  before  the  Unknown,  Materialism  would  somewhat  mod¬ 
erate  it,  and  direct  it  towards  the  appreciation  of  the  known  and  pos¬ 
sible  worth  that  is  in  humanity.  As  a  Materialist,  I  think  there  is  too 
much  of  the  former  kind  of  “  reverence  ”  in  the  world,  and  altogether 
too  little  of  the  latter.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  hundreds  going  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  church  to  worship.  Not  one  quarter  of  them  could  get  in.  They 
were  persons  in  whom  the  organ  of  “  reverence  ”  is  most  immoder¬ 
ately  developed,  but  who  have  no  culture,  no  acquaintance  even  with 
the  history  of  their  own  religion,  and  no  appreciation  of  the  great  sci¬ 
entific  and  social  agencies  of  the  day.  Now,  rather  than  encourage 
this  sentiment,  which  has  been  too  much  stimulated,  it  seems  to  me, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  experiences  of  men  in  the  past,  that  it 
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should  rather  be  repressed,  as  we  wrould  check  other  of  the  tendencies 
of  man ;  and,  instead  thereof,  encourage  a  keen,  critical,  analytical 
spirit,  which,  when  it  looks  at  a  thing,  shall  try  to  understand  it,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  into  ecstasies  of  praise  over  it.  It  was  never  the  spirit 
of  ‘‘'reverence”  that  enabled  Kepler  to  make  his  great  astronomical 
discoveries,  or  Newton  to  discover  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  Darwin 
to  give  us  the  principle  of  “  natural  selection.”  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  that  searching,  investigating,  critical,  analytical  spirit  which  is  not 
content  with  simply  looking  at  things  and  admiring  them,  but  which 
tries'  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  them,  and  which  seeks  out  the  natural 
causes  for  evils  that  afflict  mankind,  and  finds  a  remedy  for  them,  and 
the  natural  causes  for  good,  and  sets  them  in  motion,  and  so  becomes 
radical  in  fact  as  well  as  “  Radical  ”  in  name. 

The  Chairman.  Last  week  I  was  called  upon  by  an  ingenu¬ 
ous  young  man,  a  stranger  to  me,  who  said  that  he  came  from 
Omaha,  and  that  he  wished  to  ask  me  a  question.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated,  he  said,  for  the  Christian  ministry ;  but  in  the  course  of 
his  preaching,  reading,  and  thinking  he  had  convinced  himself 
that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  untenable.  He  felt  that 
it  was  not  a  question  of  interpretation  with  him,  —  that  he  could 
not  construe  the  prose  into  poetry  and  be  satisfied  with  that ; 
but  the  whole  Christian  system,  he  said,  had  become,  for  him, 
fictitious.  The  question  he  wished  to  ask  of  me  was  this  : 
Whether  I  thought  it  was  honest  for  him,  on  any  interpretation 
of  the  system,  to  go  on  preaching  as  a  Christian  minister.  I 
said,  “  No.”  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  what  do  you  think  I  ought  to 
do  ?  ”  I  said,  “  I  think  you  ought  to  give  it  up  and  do  some¬ 
thing  else  ?  ”  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  can’t  I  be  a  preacher  of  reli¬ 
gion  ?”  “Yes,”  said  I,  “  certainly,  but  then  it  is  a  difficult  thing, 
in  the  East,  to  be  a  preacher  of  religion  other  than  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  minister,  because  here  religion  is  so  identified  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  public  mind  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one  to 
make  people  believe  that  he  is  preaching  religion  if  he  stands 
outside  of  Christianity.  But  it  may  be  that  in  the  far  West 
you  can  do  something  of  that  sort.”  He  said  that  he  wanted  to 
tryr,  —  that  he  lived  in  Omaha,  knew  the  people  there,  and  be¬ 
lieved  there  was  material  enough  there  for  him  to  do  it  I  said, 
“  Then  you  had  better  try  to  do  it.  If  you  are  interested  enough 
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in  it,  and  are  confident  enough  of  the  community  you  are  in,  and 
have  the  ability  as  well  as  earnestness,  then  you  not  only  ought 
to  try  to  do  it,  but  you  ought  to  do  it.”  That  young  man  is  here 
this  afternoon.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  Putnam,  of  Omaha. 

REMARKS  OF  SAMUEL  P.  PUTNAM. 

I  heard  so  much  this  morning  of  the  sweetness  and  beauty  and 
delightful  truths  and  tendencies  of  Free  Religion,  so  much  of  the  sym¬ 
pathies,  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  take  the  other  side,  or  to  stand  in  an 
antagonistic  position.  But  still  we  must,  in  this  movement,  speak  the 
whole  truth,  —  and  without  doubt  there  are  some  truths  that  are  harsh 
and  disagreeable.  We  must  confess,  every  one  of  us,  that  there  is 
wrong  and  evil  in  the  world,  against  which  we  must  protest.  And 
therefore  I  stand  here,  this  afternoon,  in  an  antagonistic  position.'  I 
purpose  to  utter  a  protest.  There  is  one  evil,  especially,  which,  in  my 
present  condition  of  mind  and  experience,  I  wish  to  protest  against, 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  day,  and 
one  that  should  be  profoundly  realized  by  all  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  Free  Religious  movement.  I  purpose,  in  the  few  remarks  which 
I  offer,  to  utter  a  protest  (and  I  shall  speak  plainly  in  so  doing)  against 
intellectual  dishonesty. 

And,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  the  position  of  things,  and 
may  see  how  widespread  this  evil  is,  I  will  begin  by  reading  this  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  book  lately  published  in  India  :  — 

“The  policy  of  priests  in  Asia  as  in  Europe  has  ever  been  to  hide  knowl¬ 
edge  from  the  vulgar,  as  nurses  hide  knives  from  children,  —  not  to  throw 
pearls  before  swine,  or  that  which  is  holy  before  dogs.  In  Hindoostan,  as 
in  England,  there  are  doctrines  for  the  learned  and  dogmas  for  the  un¬ 
learned,  —  strong  meat  for  men  and  milk  for  babes,  facts  for  the  few  and 
fictions  for  the  many,  realities  for  the  wise  and  romances  for  the  simple, 
esoteric  truth  for  the  philosopher  and  exoteric  fable  for  the  fool.  Divine 
service  may  be  divided,  therefore,  into  knowledge  of  external  fables,  or 
ceremony ,  and  knowledge  of  internal  fact,  or  truth.  The  latter  finds  fit 
audience,  though  few.  The  disciples  of  the  former  are  the  world  at  large.” 

Now,  I  suppose  that  some  of  you,  at  least,  understand  that  this  de¬ 
scription  of  the  religious  condition  of  India  and  of  England  is  equally 
applicable  to  our  own  country.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Orthodox  clergy  of  our  country  to-day,  who  have  talked  with  them  in 
the  intimacies  of  friendship,  know  that  they  hold  truths,  that  they  have 
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convictions,  that  they  possess  facts  which  they  do  not,  and,  as  they 
say,  dare  not,  broach  to  the  common  people.  They  keep  these  facts 
and  these  truths  and  these  convictions  to  themselves,  and  they  give  to 
the  unlearned  multitude  fictions  and  myths.  We  know  that  the  Unita¬ 
rian  clergy  have  protested  against  this  insincerity  of  the  Orthodox  min¬ 
istry.  But,  I  would  ask,  are  the  Unitarian  clergy  themselves  free  from 
this  insincerity?  Are  they  wholly  honest  ?  Do  they  desire  to  speak 
the  whole  truth  ? 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  whether  anywhere  inside  of  what 
is  commonly  understood  as  Christianity  there  is  entire  sincerity  of 
thought  and  free  utterance  of  conviction,  I  will  read  an  extract  from 
an  article  lately  published  in  a  Unitarian  magazine.  It  was  spoken 
with  applause  before  a  Unitarian  congregation,  and  I  have  heard  of 
no  protest  publicly  uttered  against  it.  The  preacher  was  speaking  of 
Radicals,  and  of  how  apt  they  were  to  speak  freely  and  sincerely  their 
convictions,  and  then  he  alluded  to  the  maxim  of  St.  Paul,  of  “  being 
all  things  to  all  men,”  —  referring  to  him  for  approval.  This  is  what 
he  says  of  St.  Paul,  — 

“  He  himself  laid  little  stress  upon  the  manner  in  which  Christ  fulfilled 
the  Messianic  prediction.  But,  when  his  purpose  was  to  make  the  Hebrews 
receive  Christ,  he  could  array  the  evidences  upon  which  he  knew  they  would 
place  most  dependence  as  though  they  were  to  him  of  importance.” 

I  cannot  believe  that  St.  Paul  ever  was  guilty  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  For  this,  you  will  readily  see,  is  the  point:  Here  is  a  class  of 
evidences  which  St.  Paul  in  his  own  thought  cares  very  little  about. 
But  when  he  talks  to  the  Hebrews,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the 
truth  of  his  message  he  uses  these  arguments  as  if  they  were  to  him 
all-important.  Now,  I  ask  you,  as  honest  men  and  honest  women,  if 
that  is  a  right  and  a  true  position  for  any  man  to  occupy ;  and,  if  St. 
Paul  was  guilty  of  any  such  act,  he  sinks  immeasurably  in  my  estima¬ 
tion.  But  just  look  at  the  application  of  that  argument  to-day  to  the 
condition  of  the  Radical  minister.  It  might  be  applied  in  this  way, — 
though  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  so  applied.  Suppose  that  a  Radical 
minister  does  not  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  greatest  and  the  best 
of  men,  or  suppose  that  he  cares  very  little  about  the  question,  yet  in 
his  preaching  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  he  conveys  the  impression  to 
his  audience  that  he  does  really  believe  that  Christ  is  the  greatest  and 
the  best  of  men,  and  that  to  him  this  fact  is  an  all-important  one. 
Now,  I  ask  you  if  that  is  an  honest  position  for  a  man  to  occupy  ? 
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And  in  this  article  to  which  I  refer  there  is  a  fling  at  those  Radicals 
who  sincerely  utter  their  convictions,  as  if  they  were  uttering  mere 
crudities,  and  “putting  their  heart  upon  their  sleeve.”  Now,  I  cannot 
sympathize  with  any  such  spirit  as  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  man, 
no  matter  how  weak  he  is,  or  how  awkward  in  his  expression,  should 
be  thoroughly  respected  if  he  is  trying  to  be  sincere.  I  listened  the 
other  day  to  Dr.  Furness  giving  his  conception  of  Jesus,  and  he  gave  it 
to  us  in  glowing  terms.  He  gave  it  to  us  as  the  ripe  result  of  his  life, 
as  the  innermost  thought  of  his  heart.  I  for  my  part  did  not  agree 
with  him.  His  conception  seemed  to  me  as  unreasonable  and  as  un- 
historical  as  the  Orthodox  view.  But  I  respected  the  man  for  uttering 
his  conviction.  I  would  not  scoff  at  him  simply  because  I  did  not 
agree  with  him.  And  now  I  ask,  if  a  man  who  sincerely  believes 
Jesus  to  be  the  greatest  of  men  has  the  privilege  so  to  express  himself 
without  being  insulted,  why  may  we  not  claim  that,  if,  after  study  and 
thought,  one  comes  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  Thomas  Paine  is 
the  greatest  man  that  has  ever  lived,  he  too  has  the  same  right  to 
utter  that  conviction  ?  And  I,  for  my  part,  am  ready  to  affirm,  that,  in 
real  manhood,  in  force  of  character,  in  self-abnegation,  and  in  splen¬ 
dor  of  heroism,  Thomas  Paine,  to  my  mind,  is  equal  to  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth.  And  I  claim  that  I  have  a  right  to  utter  that  sentiment  without 
its  being  sneered  at  as  a  crude  thought.  Whatever  rights  Christian 
ministers  may  claim,  Free  Religion  certainly  has  no  right  to  sneer  at 
the  sincere  utterance  of  any  conviction.  There  is  no  outward  author¬ 
ity  so  powerful  and  so  disheartening,  as  well  as  so  contemptible,  as  a 
sneer.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  myself  “anti-Christian  ”  or  not ; 
but  I  assure  you  that  I  am  “anti-sneer.” 

And  one  other  thing  I  wish  to  refer  to  wherein  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  falsity  :  I  listened  the  other  evening  to  the  words  of  Prof.  Ever¬ 
ett,  —  one  of  the  very  best  and  brightest  intellects  in  the  Unitarian 
denomination,  —  and  he  declared  that  the  Unitarian  body  to-day  de¬ 
manded  an  educated  ministry.  Now  I  must  confess  that  I  once 
thought  so.  When,  ten  years  ago,  I  began  to  fit  myself  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry,  when  I  devoted  to  it  three  years  of  study  in  a  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  I  honestly  thought  that  it  demanded  my  very  best 
efforts,  and  that  I  should  put  into  this  work,  which  opened  before  me 
so  brilliantly,  all  the  powers  which  I  possessed,  —  and  that  I  should 
seek  for  the  truth  in  every  direction.  I  think  that  I  have  done  so. 
Ten  years  of  thought  and  study  have  elapsed.  And  now,  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  Bible  in  all  its  parts,  earnestly,  sympathetically,  and 
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after  a  thorough  reading  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  Shakespeare,  in  its  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  value,  as  well  as  its  intellectual  and  literary  value,  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  Bible.  This  is  what  I  honestly  believe.  Now  I  ask 
you  if  there  is  a  Christian  pulpit  in  this  land  where  I  can  go  to-day 
and  utter  that  opinion,  and  the  congregation  receive  me  as  minister. 
Of  course  there  is  not.  Yet  that  opinion  is  the  honest  result  of  my 
study.  It  seems  to  me  the  churches  do  not  desire  an  educated  minis¬ 
try,  but  rather  an  instructed  ministry,  —  one  that  is  hedged  in  and 
limited  by  certain  formulas  ;  one  that  must  study  with  a  stern  deter¬ 
mination  to  arrive  at  certain  results. 

I  also  listened  to  the  eloquent  address  of  Dr.  Bellows.  I  always 
like  to  hear  him,  because  in  his  words  there  is  the  true  ring.  He  told 
the  audience  that  he  judged  men  mainly,  not  by  their  religious  pro¬ 
fessions,  not  because  they  joined  the  church,  not  because  they  went 
to  the  prayer-meeting,  but  by  their  money  transactions ;  and  he  said 
that,  if  a  man  was  shabby  in  his  money  transactions,  he  felt  sure  that 
there  was  something  wrong  in  his  religion.  Now  this,  I  think,  was 
true.  But  it  is  not,  as  he  intimated,  all.  I  cannot  consent  to  that. 
For  I  tell  you  that  if  you  want  the  people  of  Boston  to  be  honest  in 
regard  to  money  matters,  you  must  first  of  all  tell  them  to  be  honest 
in  regard  to  theological  matters.  I  tell  you  that  this  is  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  all.  We  acknowledge  that  there  is  political  corruption  abroad. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it  sometimes,  when  I  know  that  day  after  day  our 
legislators  listen  to  a  pitiful  and  miserable  formal  prayer  that  does  not 
come  at  all  from  the  heart  of  the  man  who  utters  it.  No  wonder  that 
they  lose  faith  in  manhood,  —  in  everything  that  is  true  and  sincere. 
And  no  wonder  that  our  lawyers  and  our  merchants  and  our  politi¬ 
cians,  and  the  average  of  our  people,  become  corrupt  and  lose  faith  in 
moral  principle,  when  they  find  out,  from  time  to  time,  that  Christian 
ministers  are  not  dealing  honestly  with  them  :  that,  instead  of  giving 
them  facts,  they  are  giving  them,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  myths  and  fic¬ 
tions,  and  repressing  their  real  opinions.  I  tell  you,  the  minister  can¬ 
not  tell  the  politician  that  he  must  be  pure,  he  cannot  tell  the  mer¬ 
chant  that  he  must  be  honorable,  he  cannot  tell  the  lawyer  that  he 
must  be  honest,  until  he  himself  stands  before  his  audience,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  and  pours  out  the  very  truth  that  is  in  his  soul. 

And  I  affirm  that  when  our  Christian  ministers  do  reach  this  stand¬ 
ard,  if  they  ever  do,  human  society  will  present  a  different  aspect. 
But  I  begin  to  despair  of  their  ever  reaching  it  under  their  present 
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organization,  and  therefore  I  am  ready  to  think  that  that  organization 
must  be  swept  away.  If  we  have  a  ministry  in  the  future,  we  want  a 
ministry  that  is  honest  and  true.  And  I  believe  that  Free  Religion 
must  put  a  grand  emphasis  upon  this  thing,  —  that  it  must  insist  that 
every  one  who  preaches  to  the  people  shall  be  intellectually  sincere. 
If  we  think  it  is  best  to  “  put  our  heart  on  our  sleeve,”  let  us  do  it. 
If  our  heart  be  right  and  true,  it  will  not  hurt  us  nor  hurt  the  world  to 
have  it  there  ;  if  we  think  it  best,  in  our  Radicalism,  to  turn  ourselves 
inside  out,  if  we  have  truth  in  us,  it  will  only  shine  the  more  brilliantly 
for  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  due  to  two  gentlemen,  —  Mr.  E.  W. 
Mundy  of  Syracuse,  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Savage  of  Boston,  —  who 
were  announced  to  speak  before  this  Convention,  to  say  that 
their  absence  is  the  result  of  unavoidable  causes.  Both  were 
anxious  to  address  you,  but  plead  ill  health  as  the  ground  of 
their  inability  to  do  so. 

We  have  said  a  good  deal  to-day  about  Science.  Amateur 
talking  about  science  is  not  commonly  thought  to  count  for 
much.  We  wish,  therefore,  before  this  meeting  breaks  up,  to 
show  you  a  man  who  really  knows  something  about  science  at 
first  hand  ;  and  I  shall  introduce,  therefore,  to  you,  as  the  clos¬ 
ing  speaker  this  afternoon,  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  who 
will  say  something  upon  “  The  Influence  of  Science  on  Reli¬ 
gious  Beliefs.” 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  E.  S.  MORSE. 

My  subject  has  been  mapped  out  for  me  in  the  Chairman’s  an¬ 
nouncement,  yet  I  come  upon  the  platform  with  hardly  anything  to 
talk  about,  and  shall  have  to  take  my  text  from  what  we  have  heard 
to-day.  In  the  morning  essay  we  heard  much  about  the  excision  from 
church  creeds  of  the  myths  and  false  doctrines  that  had  been  rendered 
absurd.  And  it  is  interesting  to  find  out  just  the  causes  at  work  to 
make  these  old  views  absurd.  It  is  interesting  to  go  back  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  own  experiences  and  see  how  we  came  out  of  the  old  eccle¬ 
siastical  fold.  It  was  by  pondering  and  by  thinking,  —  most  of  us,  I 
think,  will  admit  that.  But  what  made  us  ponder  and  think  ?  Surely, 
something  induced  us  to  question  the  verity  of  the  doctrines  that  were 
given  us.  People  did  not  do  so  hundreds  of  years  ago.  They  did 
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not  inquire  about  these  things,  and  thus  find  them  to  be  unreasonable. 
But  why  do  they  appear  to  be  unreasonable  ?  Because  they  do  not 
accord  with  phenomena  that  we  are  now  acquainted  with.  They  do 
not  accord  with  established  facts  that  have  been  proved  by  scientific 
men.  When  it  was  customary  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  touch 
of  the  king  for  scrofula ;  when  a  belief  in  spells  and  witchcraft,  magic 
rings,  &c.,  was  prevalent,  —  then  the  Church  could  instill  any  doctrine 
into  the  minds  of  the  populace.  But  when  cold  and  exact  science 
came  along  and  showed  these  things  to  be  absurd  and  preposterous, 
then  comparisons  began  to  be  established, »and  people  gradually  came 
out  of  the  more  restricted  faiths  and  began  to  take  more  liberal  views 
of  things.  Hence  we  must  believe  that  the  great  agency  in  this  spirit 
of  unbelief  in  the  old  dogmas  is  science.  We  find  that  the  ideas  that 
we  have  held  do  not  seem  reasonable,  because  we  have  learned  to 
compare  them  with  established  facts  of  science.  Hence  I  believe 
that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  science,  and  to  the  verification 
of  scientific  facts. 

We  find  already  communities  governing  themselves  to  some  extent 
by  science.  Attention  is  being  devoted  to  scientific  investigations 
of  matters  that  affect  the  health  of  communities,  such  as  the  mala¬ 
rious  character  of  surface  drainage,  and  the  like.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  Hebrew  commandments  about  these  things.  But  we 
find  science  thus  continually  settling  questions  that  have  never  been 
settled  before.  Take,  for  instance,  Mormonism.  It  need  not  concern 
us  in  the  least  what  the  Old  Testament  says  about  polygamy.  The 
question  is,  Do  Mormons  bring  up  their  children  in  health  ?  Are  they 
making  intelligent,  honest  citizens  of  them  ?  Are  they  educating 
them  ?  Is  their  system  conducive  to  physical  and  mental  well-being  ? 
Facts  say  that  it  is  not,  —  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  man  with 
a  dozen  or  a  score  of  children  to  educate  them  properly.  Statistics 
show  that  these  children  of  the  Mormons  are  brought  up  in  degrada¬ 
tion  and  wretchedness.  Hence  Science  would  say,  “  Blot  it  out.”  I 
should  take  that  same  position  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  I  go  against  it.  If  we  can  establish  the  fact  scientifically 
that  everything  is  naturally  progressive ;  that  everything  is  growing 
better  and  purer ;  and  that  the  more  education  we  receive  the  better 
can  we  shape  our  lives  and  make  a  practical  use  of  the  truths  that  we 
discover,  —  then  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  find  certain  religions  that 
oppose  education,  that  oppose  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  oppose 
progress,  they  are  evidently  obstacles,  and  must  be  striven  against. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  potency  of  the  Romish  Church.  Contrast 
it  numerically  with  other  forms  of  faith.  Suppose  we  could  represent, 
upon  a  large  diagram,  the  Catholic  Church  by  a  square  of  ten  feet. 
In  Europe  the  Catholics  outnumber  all  other  sects  by  sixty  millions. 
Hence  you  will  represent  the  Catholics  by  an  immense  square.  A 
square,  perhaps,  of  two  or  three  feet  in  length  will  represent  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Church.  You  would  represent,  down  in  one  corner,  by  a  square 
one  inch  in  length,  we  will  say,  the  Unitarian  Church ;  while  a  minute 
dot  in  another  corner  would  probably  represent  the  Free  Religious 
body.  Now  if  you  observe  the  few  scientific  men  whose  names  are 
prominent,  —  men  like  Newtpn,  Darwin,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  —  men 
who  do  not  care  a  fig  for  what  the  world  thinks,  —  who  are  working 
all  the  while  at  unreinunerative  employments,  and  in  their  quiet  cor¬ 
ners,  bringing  out  here  a  truth  and  there  a  truth,  yet  ever  and  anon 
you  find  them  startling  the  world  of  thought  to  its  foundations,  and 
making  a  tremendous  commotion  in  these  big  ecclesiastical  squares. 
In  its  recent  syllabus  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  speaking  of  sci¬ 
ence,  can  only  say  “this  monster  of  science.”  Now  if  this  science  is 
so  potent,  it  certainly  demands  our  attention ;  and  if  there  are  facts 
and  truths  which  it  can  impart  for  the  better  regulation  of  our  lives, 
let  us  heed  them.  Questions  of  morals  are  often  based  upon  statis¬ 
tics,  and  also  questions  of  health.  If  science  can  make  the  predic¬ 
tions  that  it  does,  and  have  them  verified,  it  is  a  power  that  demands 
the  attention  of  us  all.  The  general  diffusion  of  culture  and  intelli¬ 
gence  respecting  scientific  matters  has  wrought  marvelous  changes  in 
the  condition  of  society.  And  it  is  inevitable  and  well  that  it  should 
introduce  similar  changes  in  religion. 

I  remember  very  well,  in  Cleveland,  a  few  months  ago,  having  a 
tough  contest  with  a  kind  Presbyterian  who  insisted  upon  the  nearly 
literal  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  I  showed  him 
some  absurdities  which  he  admitted  he  could  not  fully  explain  ;  but 
finally  said  he,  “  It  seems  that  God  did  not  tie  the  pens  of  those  old 
writers.  He  allowed  them  to  work  out  their  own  idiosyncrasies.  But 
the  main  truths  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  instill  are  sure  and  certain 
and  clearly  revealed.”  I  did  not  ask  him  how  it  was  that  we  could 
distinguish  between  the  views  of  the  scribes  and  the  views  of  the 
Inspirer.  But  I  told  him  that  such  work  as  that  was  not  allowed  in 
science  ;  that  when  the  government  demands  charts  of  our  coast  to 
guide  the  mariner  in  from  the  open  sea,  it  does  not  allow  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  engravers  to  stick  in  light-houses  here  and  there,  and  to  put 
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buoys  where  they  do  not  belong.  Yet  by  such  interference  from  the 
medium  there  would  be  only,  perhaps,  a  few  thousand  lives  lost ; 
while  in  the  other  case  the  consequences  are  alleged  to  be  eternal 
damnation  to  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race.  So  we  find  a  verse 
which  says,  “  Thou  shalt  not  in  any  wise  suffer  a  witch  to  live.” 
Thousands  of  poor  innocent  people  have  perished  in  consequence  of 
that  verse.  One  cannot  conceive  a  more  dreadful  death  than  that  of 
execution  for  witchcraft.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  die  as  a  martyr 
for  some  worthy  cause,  or  to  contend  with  foes  where  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  defend  yourself,  or  to  be  beaten  down  while  protecting 
your  wife  and  children.  But  to  be  taken  from  your  house  and  put  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  pond,  to  determine  by  your  ability  to  survive  whether 
or  not  you  are  a  witch,  is  a  species  of  cruelty  for  which  the  victim 
finds  no  such  consolation.  I  believe  that  within  a  few  years  it  has 
been  discovered  that  that  verse  means,  “Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch 
to  earn  her  living  among  you.”  But  the  discovery  is  not  much  benefit 
to  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  I  ask  you,  What  kind  of  a  chart  is  this, 
in  which  such  errors  are  proved  to  exist,  and  in  which  human  reason 
challenges  over  and  over  again  these  contradictions  and  distortions,  — 
in  which  the  accounts  given  of  things  do  not  at  all  compare  with  what 
we  to-day  know  their  nature  to  be  ? 

And  what  is  still  more  extraordinary  and  quite  as  startling  is  this  : 
that  these  poor  heretical  men  of  science,  who  do  not  care  a  fig  for 
what  the  Church  teaches,  and  who  are  decried  as  enemies  to  religion, 
are  yet  continually  revising  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  though  the 
Church  is  unconscious  of  it.  We  meet  ministers  to-day  who  tell  us 
that  the  Book  of  Genesis  has  always  taught  “  Evolution ;  ”  and  for 
years  they  have  contrived  to  find  it  harmonious  with  Geology.  How 
is  it  that  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ministers  all  over  the  land, 
prayerful,  beseeching  for  light  and  power  to  interpret  these  passages 
of  the  Scriptures,  do  not  get  the  light  themselves,  but  have  to  wait 
until  these  scientific  pagans,  who  don’t  care  anything  about  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  harmonizing,  throw  out  the  light  here  and  there,  while  the  Church 
reluctantly  takes  what  they  give  her,  and  incorporates  it  finally  in  its 
own  creeds  ! 

Now  I  say  that  there  is  something  excessively  potent  in  this  science, 
and  the  potency  consists  in  this,  —  that  it  simply  seeks  truth ,  and  states 
truth ,  for  the  truth's  sake.  Nothing  can  be  more  ennobling  than  that. 
No  matter  where  the  truth  may  be  found,  as  soon  as  we  recognize  it 
let  us,  in  the  spirit  of  science,  accept  it  and  profit  by  it. 
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I  wish  I  had  the  time  and  strength  to  say  the  things  I  would  like  to 
say ;  but  I  can  only  close  by  recalling  a  little  passage  from  Huxley 
which  always  struck  me  as  being  admirable,  when  he  speaks  of  Sci¬ 
ence  as  telling  the  world  that  “the  ultimate  source  of  appeal  is  ob¬ 
servation  and  experiment,  and  not  authority.  She  is  telling  it  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  evidence.  She  is  creating  a  firm  and  living  faith  in 
the  existence  of  immutable  moral  and  physical  laws,  —  perfect  obe¬ 
dience  to  which  is  the  highest  possible  aim  of  an  intelligent  being.” 

The  Chairman,  having  called  attention  to  the  evening  Festi¬ 
val,  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 


SOCIAL  FESTIVAL. 

In  the  evening  a  large  number  of  people  met  at  the  Parker 
Memorial  Hall  to  enjoy  the  social  communion  of  the  annual 
gathering.  The  Hall  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
The  time  was  mainly  spent  in  informal  social  intercourse,  the 
pleasant  hum  of  which  prevented  and  made  unnecessary  much 
speaking  from  the  platform.  Acquaintance  was  thus  renewed 
or  begun,  friendships  cemented,  and  the  spirit  of  fellowship 
strengthened.  Music  added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  tables  were  bountifully  supplied  with  refreshments  for 
all  who  desired.  A  goodly  sum  was  received  into  the  Treasury, 
though  not  quite  so  large  as  last  year,  and  not  so  large  as  it  is 
hoped  it  will  be  in  future  years.  Let  the  friends  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  remember  that  this  Festival  is  for  Donations  as  well  as 
for  social  benefit.  It  is  thought  best  to  append  to  this  Report 
a  list  of  the  donations  received  at  the  Festival  this  year.  This 
list  does  not  include  subscriptions  that  have  been  made  the  past 
year  to  the  Lecture  Fund  of  the  Association  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  or  membership-fees  that  have  been  given  at  any  other 
time. 

The  following  hymn  was  written  for  the  occasion  :  — 
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THE  CITY  OF  GOD. 

BY  MRS.  D.  H.  CLARK. 

We  are  told  of  a  City  whose  marvellous  day 
Hath  no  need  of  the  beams  of  the  sun, 

For  the  clearness  of  opal  sheds  light  on  its  way, 

And  the  shadows  of  gloom  are^unknown. 

Not  its  amethyst,  beryl,  nor  chalcedon  wall 
Hath  more  honor  than  jasper  or  sard,  — 

In  that  fairer  New  Salem  is  entrance  for  all 
Whose  brows  with  its  seal  have  been  starred. 

Shall  the  beautiful  essence  of  meaning  be  lost  ? 

Can  we  fail  its  bright  clue  to  unfold  ? 

Ah,  not  one  gate,  nor  twelve,  for  the  entering  host 
Which  those  limitless  mansions  may  hold  ! 

But  that  City  of  vision,  that  realm  of  the  air, 

Lifts  no  burden  of  tears  from  the  earth : 

If  the  perfume  of  effort  blend  not  with  our  prayer, 

’Tis  faint  plea  for  humanity’s  worth. 

There  are  weary  and  homeless  to  shelter  and  feed, 

There  are  wrongs  to  set  right  at  our  door ; 

And  love’s  deed,  prompt  and  fruitful,  though  slender  the  creed, 
Shall  outweigh  all  the  Rabbins’  deep  lore. 

Thus,  eternally  founded  in  Truth,  shall  arise, 

Amid  marts  and  the  toiling  of  men, 

A  more  beautiful  City,  —  a  Salem  that  lies 
In  wisdom  and  healing  of  pain. 


ii 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FESTIVAL  FUND. 


Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson, .  $5  00 

George  William  Curtis, .  5  00 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Russell, . 100  00 

Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child, ........  10  00 

Matthew  Luce, . . .  5  00 

Mrs.  S.  Millett, . ; .  10  00 

Mary  C.  Shannon, .  25  00 

C.  G.  Ames,. . . .  5  00 

R.  P.  Hallowell, .  5  00 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Seaver, .  5  00 

Lucretia  Mott, . . .  5  00 

Mrs.  Theodore  Parker, .  5  00 

Daniel  Davies,. . . .  5  00 

First  Congregational  Society, 

New  Bedford, . . . 15000 

Mrs.  May,.... .  2000 

Miss  Abby  May, . .  10  00 

Mrs.  S.  Wells, .  500 

Miss  Page, .  2  00 

Miss  H.  Tolman, .  2  00 

James  Tolman, .  200 

John  L.  Whitney,.  ..........  10  00 

Miss  K.  B.  Tilden, .  2  00 

William  C.  Gannett, .  10  00 

Miss  J.  A.  Ireson, .  5  00 

S.  E.  B.  Channing, .  5  00 

Miss  H.  Porter, . 500 

Henry  W.  Wellington, .  1000 

James  Dillaway, . 5  00 

H.  S.  Ware, .  5  00 

Loring  Mood}', .  1  00 

Cornelius  Wellington,. . .  10  00 

Mrs.  Simonds, . .  2  00 

S.  R.  Urbino, .  5  00 

Mrs.  M.  H.  L.  Cabot, ........  1  00 

Z.  A.  Willard, . 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Upham, .  1  00 

Miss  J.  M.  Baxter, .  1  00 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Ranney, .  1  00 

A.  A.  Faulkner, .  1  00 

D.  B.  &  A.  B.  Morey, .  10  00 

Oliver  A.  Bailey, ............  1  00 

Miss  E.  D.  Ireson, .  5  00 

Miss  Lucy  Newhall, .  100 

Mrs.  Spooner, .  1  00 

Miss  Clara  Holmes, .  5  00 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Pratt, .  1  00 

Joseph  H.  Curtis, .  1  00 

Charles  W.  Badger, . .  5  00 

Carried  forward, . $493  00 


Brought  forward, . $493  00 

Dr.  J.  J.  Johnson, .  1  00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Smith, .  1  00 

G.  H.  Otis, . . 1  00 

Daniel  G.  Crandon, . .  1  00 

Charles  A.  Bailey, .  5  00 

W.  G.  Wright, .  1000 

Gardner  M.  Jones, .  1  00 

Miss  A.  Lawton,. . . . . -  1  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Dairy,  2  00 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Billings,. .  2  00 

Eva  M.  Keller, .  1  00 

Hulda  B.  Loud, .  1  00 

Jacob  Hoffner, .  5  00 

J.  M.  Pearson, .  1  00 

S.  Pearson, .  1  00 

J.  L.  Lombard, . .  1  00 

Matilda  Goddard, .  1000 

Kate  C.  Ireson, .  5  00 

A.  A.  Bent, .  3  00 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Austin, ..........  2  00 

J.  C.  Ireson,. . . .  5  00 

Mrs.  Armenia  White .  10  00 

A.  J.  Adams, .  2  00 

A  Friend, .  5  00 

G.  A.  Thayer, .  5  00 

Nathaniel  T.  Allen,.  . .  5  00 

Frederick  H.  Henshaw, .  5  00 

E.  S.  Aldrich, . 1000 

W.  H.  Corning, .  5  00 

M.  E.  Dillaway, . .  100 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Haynes, .  1  00 

Frederick  A.  Hinckley, .  1  00 

Elizabeth  C.  Hinckley, .  1  00 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Carter, .  1  00 

J.  H.  Carter, .  1  00' 

John  B.  Pierce, .  5  00 

J.  Alexander, .  1  00 

Asahel  Wheeler, .  100 

W.  T.  Adams, .  1  00 

G.  Coffin, .  1  00 

S.  P.  Putnam, . .  1  00 

B.  F.  Underwood, .  200 

F.  A.  Green, .  5  00 

Mrs.  Greenwood, . .  .  1  00 

Mrs.  Increase  Smith, .  200 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Hewey, .  5  00 

John  C.  Haynes  (pledge),. _  50  00 

Chas.  H.  Codman  (pledge), ...  5  00 

Total, . $696  00 


CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION. 


I.  This  Organization  shall  be  called  the  Free  Religious  Association, — its 
objects  being  to  promote  the  practical  interests  of  pure  religion,  to  increase 
fellowship  in  the  spirit,  and  to  encourage  the  scientific  study  of  man’s  reli¬ 
gious  nature  and  history ;  and  to  this  end  all  persons  interested  in  these 
objects  are  cordially  invited  to  its  membership. 

II.  Membership  in  this  Association  shall  leave  each  individual  responsi¬ 
ble  for  his  own  opinions  alone,  and  affect  in  no  degree  his  relations  to  other 
associations  ;  and  nothing  in  the  name,  or  Constitution  of  the  Association 
shall  ever  be  construed  as  limiting  membership  by  any  test  of  speculative 
opinion  or  belief,' — or  as  defining  the  position  of  the  Association,  col¬ 
lectively  considered,  with  reference  to  any  such  opinion  or  belief, — or  as 
interfering  in  any  other  way  with  that  absolute  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  which  is  the  natural  right  of  every  rational  being.  Any  person 
desiring  to  co-operate  with  the  Association  shall  be  considered  a  member, 
with  full  right  to  speak  in  its  meetings  ;  but  an  annual  contribution  of  one 
dollar  shall  be  necessary  to  give  a  title  to  vote, — provided,  also,  that  those 
thus  entitled  may  at  any  time  confer  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  the  whole 
assembly,  on  questions  not  pertaining  to  the  management  of  business. 

III.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  twelve  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  not  less 
than  six  nor  more  than  ten  Directors  ;  who  together  shall  constitute  an 
Executive  Committee,  intrusted  with  all  the  business  and  interests  of  the 
Association  in  the  interim  of  its  meetings.  The  officers  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  one  year,  or  until  others  be  chosen  in  their  place  ;  and  they  shall  have 
power  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  their  number  between  the 
annual  meetings.  Five  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  quorum. 

IV.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  on  Thursday,  of  what  is  known  as  Anniversary  Week,”  at  such 
place,  and  with  such  sessions,  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  appoint ; 
of  which  at  least  one  month’s  previous  notice  shall  be  publicly  given.  Other 
meetings  and  conventions  may  be  called  by  the  Committee,  according  to 

1  their  judgment,  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  seem  to  them  desirable. 

V.  These  Articles  may  be  amended  at  any  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  provided  public  notice 
of  the  amendment  has  been  given  with  the  call  for  the  meeting. 
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